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GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 
MINISTRY OF COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 


RESOLUTION 

(Tariffs) 


S^ew Delhi, the 31st May. 19S3. 

No. 21 (I )-TB/52.- By two Resolutions dated the 29th March 1952 and the 27th 
May •respectively, the Gcvemment of India in the Ministry of Commerce and Indus¬ 
try had asked the Tarifl' Commission to enquire into and recommend suitable mea¬ 
sures for the developmerit of the Automobile Industry in India. The services of 
a technical expert from Germany were made available to the Commission for this 
enquiry. The Commission submitted its report on the 25th April 1953. The main 
conclusions and recommendations of the Commission are briefly summarised below:- 

(1) The ctiief* obstacle in the way of ttie speedy development of the Auto¬ 
mobile Industry is the comparative smallness of the annual demand which has been, 
during the last four years, less than 20,000 vehicles of all types and categories. 
It is, therefore, extremely Important to take steps to enlarge the volume of 
demand and for tliis there is great scope specially in regard to commercial vehi¬ 
cles. There are far fewer vehicles per 100,000 of the population in India than 
in most other countries of tiie world, Including countries in South East Asia. 

Both for developing the transport system of the country and for encouraging the 
Automobile Industry it would be desirable to stimulate the demand for vehicles. 

For tills purpose the Commission has suggested that Government should imr' >ment 
the recommendations of the Motor Vehicles Taxation Eliquiry Committee. The Com¬ 
mission has also come to the conclusion that die present high rates of import 
duty - on certain components manufactured or expected to be manufactured 

In the country, 63^ and 31i% on other components - far from helping the Automo¬ 
bile Industry, have had the effect of raising the price of motor vehicles to the 
consumer. The Commission has, therefore, recommended that the import duty on 
all components should lie reduced to a flat rate of 40 per cent ad valorem, 

(2) The Commission has recommended tliat, slmtdtaneously with steps to in¬ 
crease demand, the existing demand should be concentrated on firms with an afi- 
proved manufacturing programme. There exist at present twelve firms with a 
total 6issembly capacity for over 84,000 vehicles. Of these, only five firms 
have a manufacturing programme and among them only Hindustan Motors, Ltd., have 
made "comprehensive and substantial progress" towards the manufacture of major 
components. The Commission has recommended that future demand should be con¬ 
centrated on these fi\e firms, and the assembly operations of those without a 
m6uiufacturing progrsuniiie should cease within a period of three years. 



(3) In order to concentrate demand on the five firms with a manufacturing 
programme and to provide for the progressive manufacture of the types of vehicles 
required by the country, the Commission has suggested a plan of manufacture of 
various types by different firms and a programme of progressive manufacture of 
these types. Briefly the plan is as follows:- 

(a) Hindustan Motors, Ltd., will manufacture a light car, a big car and a 
medium truck. 

(b) Premier Automobiles, Ltd., will manufacture a big car and a medium 
truck. 

(c) Automobile Products of India, Ltd., will manufacture a light car and 
a medium truck. 

(d) . Standard Motor Products of India, Ltd., will manufacture a medium car 

only. 

(e) Ashok Motors, Ltd., will concentrate on a heavy truck and a baby car, 
if a suitable scheme is put forward by them. 

(4) The Commission has also suggested a scheme of progressive manufacture 
of components during the next five years. It has also suggested the actueil 
scale of manufacture of each model from year to year, euid the allocation of 
foreign exchange in accordance with that scale. 

(5) The Commission does not consider that any of the five manufacturers is 
likely to make jeep-type vehicles. It has recommended that, for the present, 
the requirements of Jeeps, both Civil and Military, should be met by the exist¬ 
ing assemblers of jeep-type vehicles. 

(6) Regarding diesel vehicles, the Commission has come to the conclusion 
that, on balance, they are more suitable for heavy transport and that the manu¬ 
facture of a five-ton diesel vehicle should be encouraged, but that no diesel 
vehicles of lower tonnage should be allowed to be manufactured. 

The Government have, after careful consideration of the report of the Com¬ 
mission, come to the following conclusions: 

(1) The Government agree that for the quick development of the Automobile 
Industry it is essential to encourage the greater use of vehicles by bringing 
prices down. The Government accept the view that the present high rates of 
duty have not helped the Industry but have, on the other hand, inhibited demand. 
The Government, therefore, agree with the Commission that the rate of import 
duty should be lowered. They consider, however, that a flat rate of duty on all 
components may not be conducive to the manufacture of new components. After 
careful consideration the Government have come to the conclusion that the best 
course would be to aim at an average level of approximately 40 per cent on a 
complete CKD pack as recommended by the Commission, but to maintain at a some- 



(iil) 


what hi^er level the rates on components within the manufacturing programme. 

The necessary notificatioris giving effect to this decision are being published. 

(2) The Government agree with the Commission that the present system of 
taxation of road transport by different authorities at different rates - some¬ 
times very hl^ - has been a powerful factor in reducing the demand for vehicles, 
particularly for transpoi't vehicles. Any change in this requires discussion 
with the State Govertunents. The Government of India propose to examine this 
question fhrther in consultation with the State Governments in order to evolve 

a system of taxation which will be conducive to the development of motor trans¬ 
port. 

(3) The Government of India accept the conclusion of the Commission that 
the demand for vehicles in the country should be concentrated on firms with a 
manufacturing programme. There will, therefore, be no scope for pure assemblJng 
work being conducted on an economic scale for any length of time. The Govern¬ 
ment propose, after consulting the firms concerned, to formulate a programme for 
them in the light of these developments and to examine what arrangements could 
be made for finding alternative employment for the leibour and, if possible, for 
the capital equipment, now utilised by the assembling plants. The intention is 
that within a period of three years these firms would ceeise their assembly opera¬ 
tions and concentrate on the other activities still open to them - not the least 
important of which is the maintenance and servicing of the vehicles on the road. 
Indeed Government would take tills opportunity to draw the attention of the firms 
with a manufacturing programme to the Importance of providing ad^uate servicing 
facilities, in the absence of which Government would find it difficult to con¬ 
tinue the help, and encouragement which they might otherwise deserve. 

(4) Government generally accept the recommendations of the Commission re¬ 
garding the types of vehicles to be manufactured and the firms which should undci 
take such manufacture. They consider, however, that the manufacture of baby car;, 
need not necessarily be confined to one of the five approved manufacturers. Thcv 
will be prepared to consider a programme of manufacture from any of the five 
firms if such a programme is submitted before September 1953. 

(5) In regard to diesel vehicles, the Government doubt whether any firm 
would find it economical to manufacture five-ton vehicles only. Ttiey would, 
therefore, be prepared to consider on merits any concrete plan of meuiufewtur*- 
which would Include, beside the five-ton diesel trucks, engines for lighter 
vdiicles and, possibly, a light or medium vehicle of a type not Included in i ii. 
manufacturing programmes of the five units. This would enable the manul'actur--; 
of commercial vehicles to utilise Indian-made diesel engines, should their cu 
tomers so desire. 
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(6) The Commission has suggested a detailed programme of progressive manu¬ 
facture for each of the five firms and has recommended allocations of foreign 
exchange for specified numbers of vehicles for each of the next five years* 

While agreeing to the idea of such a programme. Government consider that there 
should be some degree of flexibility, both as regards the pace of progress and 
as regards the number of vehicles for which components could be Imported every 
year. This is further necessary in order to ensure a fair degree of competition 
among the manufacturers themselves. 

Apart from the major recommendations dealt with in the preceding paragraph, 
the Commission has made various suggestions on other points such as the need to 
develop ancillary Industries, the establishment of a Development Council for the 
Automobile Industry, the Importance of greater co-operation between the manufac¬ 
turing firms, etc. Government are in general agreement with the basic ideas 
underlying these recommendations and would taJce necessary action to implement 
them as far as possible. Government consider it necessary to provide for stand¬ 
ing machinery to deal with the problems of this important industry. They have 
decided to set up an ad hoc committee consisting of representatives of the yinls- 
tries of Commerce & Industry, Transport, Defence and Finance. The committee will 
also examine problems of taxation on road transport and other incentives to 
secure the speedy development of manufacture and the general expansion of road 
transport services in the country. 


Sd./- S. Bhoothallngam, 

Joint Secretary to the Government of India, 
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GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 
MINISTRY OF COMMERCE & INDUSTRY 

NOTIFICATION 

(Tariffs) 


New Delhi, the 31st May, 19S3* 

No. 2l(I)-T.B./52.- In exercise of the powers conferred by Section 34 of 
the Indian Tariff Act, 1934 (XXXII of 1934), the Central Government hereby 
raises the customs duty on body panels including turret tops and sides for 
passaiger cars leviable under item 75(11) of the First Schedule to the said 
Act and any other law for the time being in force to -- 

37 per cent - if the article is the manufacture 

ad yalorea of the United Kingdom. 

40 per cent - if the article is the manufacture 

ad ralorea Country. 


Sd./- S. Bhoothalingam, 

Joiflt Secretary to the Governaent of India, 
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GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 
MINISTRY OF FINANCE (REVENUE DIVISION) 

NOTIFICATION 

(Customs) 

New Delhi, dated the 31st May^ 1953. 

No. 41.- In exercise of the powers conferred by Section 23 of the Sea Customs 
Act, 1878 (VIII of 1878), the Central Government hereby exempts the articles 
and parts thereof adapted for use as parts and accessories of motor vehicles 
other than motor cycles and motor scooters, (except body panels including tur¬ 
ret tops, and sides for passenger cars), fedling under items 75(9), 75(10), 

75(11) and 75(12) of the First Schedule to the Indian Tariff Act, 1934 (XXXII 
of 1934) - 

(a) from so much of the Customs duty leviable thereon under the sed.d 
items as is in excess of the rates specified in columns 3 and 4 of 
the Schedule hereto annexed; and 

(b) from the whole of the additional ckity of Customs leviable thereon 


under Section 5 of the Finance Act, 1953 (14 of 1953). 

SCHEDULE 


Si. 

NOe 

Item No. 

Standard rate 
of duty. 

Preferential rate of 
duty if the article 
is the manufacture of 
the United Kingdom. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1. 

75(9) 

50 per cent 
ad valorem.. 

47 per cent 

ad valorem. 

3* 

75(10) 

.50 per cent 

ad valorem. 

47 per cent 

ad valorem. 

3. 

75(11) 

25 per cent 

22 per cent 


except body 
panels inclu¬ 
ding turret 
tops and sides 
for passenger 
cars* 

ad valorem. 

ad valorem. 

4. 

75(12) 

25 per c&nt 

ad valorem. 

22 per cent 

ad valorem. 


Sd./- E. Rajaram Rao, 

Joint Secretalry to the Government of India. 
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GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 
MINISTRY OF FINANCE (REVENUE DIVISION) 

NOTIFICATION 

(Customs) 

New Delhi, the 3Jst May, 1353. 

No. i|2. ~ In exercise of the powers conferred by Section 23 of the Sea 
Customs Act, 1878 (VIII of 1878), and in supersession of the notification of 
the Government of India in the Ministry of finance (Revemie Division) No. 49 - 
Customs, dated the 19th May, 1951, the Central Government hereby exempts the 
articles and parts thereof adapted for use as parts and accessories of motor 
vdiicles, other than motor cycles and motor scooters, falling under items Nos. 
75(9), 75(10), 75(11) and 75(12) of the First Schedule to the Indian Tariff 
Act, 1934 (XXXII of 1934), if the manufacture of the United Kingdom, from so 
much of the customs duty leviable under the said items as is in excess of the 
rates specified in column 3 of the Schedule below : 

Provided that the said articles are not also adapted for use as parts and 
accessories of motor cars including taxi cabs. 


SCHEDULE 


Serial 

No. 

Item No. 

Reduced preferential rate. 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

1. 

75(9) 

42i per cent ad valorem 

2. 

75(10) 

42i per cent ad valorem 

3. 

75(11) 

17^ per cent ad valorem 

4. 

75(12) 

17^ per cent ad valorem 


Sd./- E. Rajaram Rao, 
Joint Secretary to the Gort. of India, 
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REPORT ON THE AUTOMOBILE INDUSTRY IN INDIA 


CHAPTER f - INTRODUCTORY 


The importance of establishing an automobile industry was recognised by 
the Government of India in 1945 when a Panel on Automobiles and Tractors was 
^ Origin of constituted to make recomraendations on the development of manufac-- 
the case, tore of automobiles and tractors in India. In their Report sutwnl to 
ted in 1947 tJie Panel recommended (1) the grant of local facilities 
in the matter of land acquisition, power and water^etc., to national concerns 
undertaking manufacture of automobiles in India, (ii) free exchange facilities 
for the importation of efficient and up to date machinery by such concerns, 

(lii) duty-free import of raw materials, certain forgings, .casting , ^ , 

«achinery and capital (iqulpmalt by ttie concerns, (tv) adopUon ot 
of a graduated differential In customs duties levied on various 
ponents, the dlfferenUal to depmd on the Use required to 
otre In India and (v) other measures of assistance such as gran 
subsidies. In the Statematt of Industrial Policy made In the Indlah Parliament 
on nth iorll, 1918, automobiles and tractors mere classified among those Indus- 
Trlerof importance .hlch «>uld be subject to re^ilatlou and .co„tn>l b, the 
Central Govemamt. In 1949, tovemmmt decided that Import of motor vehicles 
*ould be allowed only In c.k.d. (completely knocked do.,) condlUon, though In 
a few special cases built-up vehicles were also allowed and In the case of one 
assembler peratsslon was given to Import vehicles In s.k.d. (semi-knocked dom) 
condition tor one more year, it the same time, fttrther Increase In assuabling 
capacity beyond wnat was In etistence prior to 1948 was not encouraged. Prom 
1st April, 1950, customs duty on certain parts which were being manufactured 
in the country and which were likely to be manufactured in the course of the 
next two years was raised, pending an inquiry into the question of grant of 
protection and assistance to tJie industry. In pursuance of an assurance given 
by Government during the course of the debate in Parliament in Mardi, 1950, 
an Automobile Expert Committee was appointed in June, 1950, to examine die 
position in regard to the Inclusion of particular parts of automobiles in 
categories bearing different rates of import Aity and to make recommendations 
for their re-classlflcatlon. The revised classificaUon recommended by the 
Committee was accepted and given effect to by Govemmmt in March, 1951. 



Certain other measures were also taken to promote the development of the 
industry. For effective standardisation of types and models of vehicles to be 
Imported into the country, restriction was imposed on the assemblers requiring 
them to Import only three types of cars and trucks from each of the dollar and 
soft currency areas. Assemblers were also informed by the Vfinistry of Industry 
and Supply in May, 1950 that after 1950 automobile firms not having a manufac¬ 
turing programme would not be considered for allocation of forei^ exchange for 
the import of motor cars and trucks. This date was subsequently extended to 
the end of 1952. A small wei^tage in the matter of exchange allocation for 
the import of motor vehicles was given to Hindustan Motors Ltd., and Premier 
Automobiles Ltd., in 1951, in recogiition of the progress in manufacturing- 
operations made by them. In January-June, 1952, further encouraganent was 
given to these two concerns by reducing the exchange allocation to pure 
assemblers to the extent of 20 per cent and distributing the resultant saving 
among the two concerns as an additional allocation. Orders were also placed 
after 1949 with Hindustan Motors Ltd., and Premier Automobiles Ltd., for supply 
of Studebaker and Dodge trucks respectively, to meet defence requirements. 

All these measures were not deemed sufficient by Hindustan Motors Ltd., 
who represaited that the imports already effected by the various assemblers 
and the stocks in the country, coupled wltfi a fall in demand, had led to a 
reduction in sales of their cars and that they were faced with the prospect of 
closure of tfieir factory. Owing to shrinkage in sales and accumulation of 
stocks, the factory of Hindustan Motors Ltd., remained closed from April, 1952 
to July, 1952. Government, after reviewing the position in regard to stocks 
euid expected arrivals against outstanding licences, decided that, of the licen¬ 
ces Issued for January-June, 1952 to the assemblers, import upto only two-thirds 
of the face .value would be allowed before the end of June, 1952. Restrictions 
were also placed on the import of cars on 'home delivery' basis from tlie soft 
currency areas. No imports of automobiles were allowed in July-December, 1952 
except in the case of Mahlndra and Mahindra Ltd., and Dewar's Garage and 
Ehgineering Works on a restricted basis. 

2. By their Resolution No. I-T/(5)/52, dated 29th March, 1952, the Govern¬ 
ment of India in the Ministry of Commerce and Industry referred to the Tariff 
Reference to Commission for inquiry and report the question of the grant of 

the Commission. protection or assistance for the encouragement of the auto¬ 

mobile industry in India. Subsequently, by their Resolution 
No. I-T(5)/52, dated 27th May, 1952, they indicated, in the following terms, 
some of the more important points on which they would specially like the Com¬ 
mission to advise :- 
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"The CcMiDiission is accordingly requested to medce a tixjrough technical 
and such other examination as it may consider proper and to recommend measures 
necessary to protect, assist and facilitate the speedy growth of the automobile 
industry in India on a sound basis. In particular, 

(1) To examine the manufacturing programmes (present and proposed) of 
Hindustan Motors and Premier Automobiles as well as of the industries 
engaged in the production of essential .components for these units and 
report whether they are technically sound and their implemeitatlon 
would result in the manufacture of vehicles at a price which would 
permit of an expanding danand and if so, by what datej 

(2) To examine and report on the possibilities of either integration or 
mutual assistance and co-operation of existing manufacturers/assemblers 
of motor vehicles with a view to utilising the total existing .capacity 
to the best advantage and promoting the development of the automobile 
industry as a whole; 

(3) To examine and report chi the steps necessary to encourage the growth 
of ancillary industries; 

(4) To examine and report on the arrangeaents for the import of vehicles, 
accessories and raw materials necessary to meet the recjulremoits of 
the industry and the public; 

(5) To examine and report whether any change in the existing rates of 
import Aity on components of motor vdiicles is required and, if so, 
in what respect; or whether the grant of a subsidy would be suitable 
ajid, if so, wt»at conditions should be attached to it; or whether 

a combination of both these methods should be adopted; 

(6) To investigate and report on ttie economics of diesel-driven transport 
vehicles and the desirability df talcing measures to restrict, regulate 
or .co-ordinate their use with the use of petrol-driven vehicles." 

The Resolutions have been reproduced in Appendix I. 

3. (a) On 22n<i May, 1952, die 12 manufacturers and assemblers mentioned 
in paragraph 6(b) below were invited to forward to the Commission comprehen- 
Method of manoraiida giving detedls of dielr capacity, actual production, 

inquiry phased expansion of production programme, nature, scope and broad 
terms of agreem«it for collaboration or partnership with forei^ 
manufacturers, position in regard to supply of raw materials and development 
of indigenous sources of supply, production and quality of components manu¬ 
factured and views on the claim of the Industry to protection or assistajice as 
well as any ottier measures which should be teiken by Government to encourage 
the development of die industry. Similar memoranda were invited on 10th June, 
1952, from all the known manufacturers of automobile components and parts and 
other ancillary manufacturers. A list of firms, individuals and other bodies 
from whom memoranda were invited is given in Appendix tl. On 11th October, 

1952, the Commission issued a press note inviting all those interested in the 
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Inquiry who desired to forward their views to the Coinmisslon to make a rqjfe- 
sentation in writing. A special questionnaire was also issued to Hindustan 
Motors Ltd., and Premier Automobiles Ltd., on 11th November, 1952. 

(b) Mr. W.R. Vorwig, Secretary-General of the Association of Automobile 
Industry in West Germany, was appointed as an Automobile Expert to assist the 
Commission in its inquiry. He joined his appointment early in September, 1952. 
The Commission were also assisted by Colonel P.V. Subramanyam, Chief Superin¬ 
tendent, Technical Development Establishm«it (Veliicles), Ahmednagar, and Mr. 
P.L. Kumar,'Development Officer (Mechanical), Mlrdstry of Commerce and Indistiy 
(Development Wing), who were available for discussions in regard to technical 
matters through the good offices of tlie Ministry of Defence and the Ministry 
of Commerce eind Industry, respectively, 

(c) Mr. M.D. Bhat, Chairman of the Commission, Dr. B.V. Narayanaswamy 
Naldu, Mr. B.N. Adarkar and Mr. B.N. Das Gupta, Members, accompanied by Dr. D.K 
Malhotra, Secretary and Mr. P.L. Kumar, Development Officer (Mechanical)^ visit¬ 
ed the automobile factories and .component manufacturing units located at 
Calcutta, Bombay and Madras during Novenber 1952 - February 1953. Mr. Vorwig 
visited all the automobile factories and a large number of ancillary units^and 
held a series of discussions with the various representatives of the automobile 
industry. A list of factories visited by the Chairman and Members of the 
Commission, accompanied by the Secretary as well as by Mr. W.R. Vorwig and 

Mr. P.L. Kumar is given in Appendix III. 

(d) Mr. R. Sundaram, Cost Accounts Officer and Mr. S.V. Raj an. Assistant 
Cost Accounts Officer, attached to the Commission, visited the factory of 
Hindustan Motors Ltd., Calcutta, on 11th Novenber, 1952, and carried out cost 
investigation of the factory from 11th to 26th November, 1952. Mr. S.V. Rajan 
also visited the factory of Hoare Miller A Co. Ltd., CtLLcutta, on 2na December, 
1952, and carried out its cost investigation. Mr. N. Krishnan, Cost Accounts 
Officer, carried out cost Investigation into Metropolitan Springs Ltd., Bombay, 
on 3rd December, 1952, into India Pistons Ltd.., Madras, on 12th December, 1952, 
and into Onion Company (Accessories) Ltd., Madras, on IStii December, 1952. 

Mr. L.M. Ghosh, Assistant Cost Accounts Officer, carried out cost investigation 
into toe factory of Premier Automobiles Ltd., Bombay, from 18th to 29th Novem¬ 
ber and from 1st to 12th December, 1952. 

(e) A public inquiry into the industry was held on 12th, 13th and 14th 
January, 1953, at Bombay. Discussions were held subsequently with the repre¬ 
sentatives of toe State Etoad Transport Organisations, motor vehicle operators, 
manufacturers and assemblers of automobiles, manufacturers of automobile com¬ 
ponents and parts. Ministry of Defence, Indian Roads and Transport Development 
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Association Ltd*) Autoaobile Manufacturers' Employees' Association) Bombay) 
Airflow Transport Ltd., Society of Motor Manufacturers and Traders, U.K., and 
Austin Export Corporation, U.K. Ihe programme of the inquiry together with a 
list of persons who attended the public Inquiry and the interests represented 
by them is given in Appendix IV. 

4. We have briefly set out in ttiis .chapter the origin and terns of reren- 
ence of the present inquiry. In Chapter II, we have included a short account 
Pl«i of development of the industry in India and have given in some 

tho detail the princlped facts pertaining to the present position of 

Report* jjie main industry and the ancillary industries as well as their 
manufacturing programmes. Chapter III is devoted to a detailed examination of 
the various problems of the industry including those which have been specifi¬ 
cally referred to us for investigation. Our conclusions and recommendations on 
the specific issues of the present inquiry have been set out in Chapter IV. 
Flnadly, in Chapter V, our conclusions and recommendations on the various 
matters dealt with in die Report have been summarised. 
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CHAPTER II - SURVEY OF THE INDUSTRY 


5. 11 appears that the first motor car was imported into India in about 
i898'> Ihere is no precise information as to how many motor vehicles were 
History of imported annually in subsequent years upto the end of tlie first 
of the World War, but there is evidence to show tiiat imports of motor 

industry. vehicles were not on a large scale. 'Ihe practice upto the end 

of this period was to purchase complete motor vehicles directly from abroad or 
throu^ agents or dealers in India. It was after 1920 that two automobile 
manufacturers, one from the U.S.A., and one from Canada, set up local companies 

to do business in motor cars and trucks. General Motors India Ltd., commenced 
assembling trucks and cars from components and parts imported from the U-S.A., 
In c.k.d. condition in meir factory at Bombay, in 19^, while Fbrd Motor 
Company of India Ltd., commenced c.k.d. assembly of automobiles at Madras in 
1930 and at Bombay and Calcutta in 1931. The assembly plants at Calcutta and 
Madras were, however, closed down by the Company in 1950. It is claimed by 
Peninsular Nfotor Corporation Ltd>> Calcutta, that G. Mackenzie & Co., their 
sister company were the first to start 6issembllng cars and trucks from c.k.d. 
components and parts in their workshop at Calcutta in 1S36. Addison and Co. 
Ltd., commenced c.k.d. assembly of cars and trucks at Madreis in 1936. In 1944, 
two companies, Hindustan Motors Ltd., Calcutta and Premier Automobiles Ltd., 
Bombay, with an authorised capital of Rs. 20 crores and Rs. 10 crores respec¬ 
tively, were esteiblished with a programme for progressive manufacture of com¬ 
plete euitpmobiles. Hindustan Motors Ltd., have entered into technical colla¬ 
boration with; Morris Motors Ltd.y U.K., for the assembly and manufacture of 
Hindustan 14, and with Studebaker Corporation, U.S.A., for the assembly and 
manufacture of their cars and trucks in India; and Premier Automobiles Ltd., 
with Chrysler Corporation, U.S.A., for the assembly and manufacture of Chrysler 
products and also with the Fiat Socleta* Per Azionl of Italy for the assembly 
and ultimate manufacture of Flat cars. Due to the threatened partition of the 
country, Hindustan Motors Ltd., could not decide upon the exact location of 
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their factory until June, 1947. The factory was eventually constructed at 
Uttarpara, near Calcutta, and operations for assembly of c.k.d. vehicles started 
in 1948. Simultaneously the firm installed a complete plant for the manufacture 
of vital automobile components, namely, engine, gear box, differential, etc.^ 
and commenced manufacture of these components with imported castings and fbrg- 
ings towards the end of 1950. The plant Installed in this factory for the 
machining of engine blocks Is suitable for Hindustan 14 cars only, and to under¬ 
take the machining of Stuciebaker engines, Hindustan Motors Ltd., have completed 
plans for the Installation of additional equipment. Premier Automobiles Ltd., 
completed their factory and commenced operations of eissembly of cars in March, 
1947. They have a press shop, a machine shop and a forge shop and since 1949 
have started manufacture of various components, such as radiators, propeller 
shafts, universal joints, needle be&u*lhgs, leaf and cushion springs, euxi exhaust 
and tail pipes. A number of these components have been manufactured fbr Dodge 
trucks assembled by them. They have also installed a plant for the production 
of shock absorbers which is expected to come into operation shortly. 

In addition to the above two units, Government have approved me programmes 
of Standard Motor Products of India Ltd., Madras, and Automobile Products of 
India Ltd., Bombay, for the manufacture of motor vehicles. Government have 
recogilsed Ashok Motors Ltd., Madras, ais manufacturers, though no formal letter 
approving their oianufactoring programme was issued to them. All these firms 
have constructed their factories and commenced assembly operations in 1949 and 
1950. Of these three firms. Standard Motor Products of India Ltd., have started 
manufacture of some of ttie components, while die other two have not so far made 
any notable progress in ilielr manufacturing programmes. Standard Motor Products 
of India Ltd., are associated with Standard Motor Co. Ltd., U.K.; Automobile 
Products of India Ltd., with Bootes Group in U.K.; and Ashok Motors Ltd., with 
Austin Motor Company Ltd., U.K. Besides these firms, five other c.k.d. vehicle 
assemblers were established between 1946 and 1950, namely, Dewar’s Garage and 
Ehgineering Works, Calcutta; Peninsular Motor Corporation Ltd., Calcutta; French 
Motor Car Co. Ltd., Bombayj Mahindra and Mahindra Ltd., Bombay; and Addison Sc 
Co. Ltd., Madras. 

6* (a) llie Automobile industry has developed a more or less uniform pat¬ 
tern in all countries where it has made sufficient progress and .comprises (i) 

automobile manufacturers who design, develop and produce complete 
automobiles, automobile chassis and spare parts and deliver them 
through their dealers’ organisations to consumers and (li) compo- 
netit manufacturers who manufacture in co-operation with the auto¬ 
mobile factories, aggregates, components and accessories which are needed as 
original equipment to build motor vehicles or as spare parts to maintain them. 


Present 
l> 08 i tion 
of the 
industry. 
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In so far as the components and accessories produced by component manufacturers 
are used only for automobiles, the firms making them constitute the "anclllaiy 
industry", which is considered to be a part of the automobile indistry. Ihe 
line of demarcation between the automobile manufacturers and component manu- 
facUirers is not always well-defined. Normally, however, an automobile manu¬ 
facturer should manufacture at least the main proprietary aggregates, namely, 
engine, transmission, and front and rear axles. Other components may be either 
manufactured or purchased from ancillary industries. Component manufacturers, 
on the other hand, normally produce those items which require special eaqperl- 
ence, research and development work, and speciad equipment for manufacturing* 
They generailly deliver their products to all the automobile manufacturers on 
the same terms and this is possible only if they are not directly connected 
with any particular automobile manufacturer. In some countries, such as the 
U.S.A., where the Industry has attained an advanced stage of specialisation, 
certain components which would normally be manufactured in the automobile 
factory itself, such as transmission and axles, might be purchased from sub¬ 
contractors. A list of the important and special components which are nor¬ 
mally manufactured in automobile factories and by ancillary manufacturers is 
given in Appendix V. Not included strictly within the scope of the automobile 
Industry but closely connected with it are those industries which produce raw 
materials such as steel, semi-finished products such as rolled non-ferrous 
metals, forgings, castings, etc., and finished products such as ball bearings, 
textiles, glass and paints^and deliver them to the automobile manufacturers. 
Apart from these there are also the manufacturers of non-genuine components 
and parts (’copy manufacturers’ as they are usually called) who manufacture 
only fast moving spare parts of popular models of vehicles. They have no 
direct dealings with the automobile factories but buy sample parts, copy them 
and sell them to dealers or also directly to consumers. If these manufacturers 
produce parts according to the technical specifications and of consistent 
quality, they can play a useful role by offering competition in the market and 
keeping down the prices. 

(b) The automobile industry in India, as in other countries, comprises both 
automobile manufacturers and component manufacturers, thou^ the progress made 
so far in automobile manufacture has not reached an advanced stage, and the 
manufacture of components of ancillary character is also in an early stage 
of development. We will examine in this and the succeeding paragraph 
the position of the main Industry and In paragraphs 8 and 9 below the posi¬ 
tion of the ancillary Industries. 
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The following 12 manufacturers/assemblers assemble cars and trucks from 
vehicles Imported in c.k.d* condition: 

(1) Hindis tan Motors Ltd., Calcutta) 

(2) Premier Automobiles Ltd., Bombay; 

(3) Automobile Products of India Ltd., Bombay* 

(4) Standard Motor Products of India Ltd., Madras; 

(5) Ashok Motors Ltd», Madras; 

(6) Gaieral Motors India Ltd., Bombay; 

(7) Ford Motor Company of India Ltd., Bombay; 

(8) Addison 8c Company Ltd., Madras. 

(9) Mahindra & Mahindra Ltd., Bombay; 

(10) Dewar’s Garage & Qigineering Works, Caiaitta; 

(11) Peninsular Motor Corporation Ltd., Calcutta; and 

(12) French Motor Car Company Ltd., Bombay. 

Of these, only the first five firms have a manufacturing programme; and of these 
five agGLin, only two firms, namely, Hindustan Motors Ltd., Cedcutta, and Premier 
Automobiles Ltd., Bombay, have so far taken effective steps for the manufacture 
of .certfidn components. Mahindra 8c Mahindra Ltd., Bombay, and Dewar’s Garage 
& Engineering Works, Calcutta, are assemblers of vehicles of special type, 
namely, ’Jeep’ and ’Land-rover’. The total amount of capital invested in the 
industry in respect of seven units fbr which information is available is at 
present about Rs. 8.8 crores and the total number of persons employed in all the 
12 units is 8,876 of whlcti 2,563 are employed in office and 6,313 are workers. 

All these twelve firms assemble or manufacture under agreements entered 
into with foreign automobile manufacturers. Hindustan Motors Ltd., Calcutta, 
have an agreement with Nuffield Group in U.K., for the assembling and manufac¬ 
ture of Hindistan 14 and with Studebaker Corporation in the U.S.A., for the 
assembly and manufacture i)f Studebaker passenger cars and commercial vehicles. 
Premier Automobiles Ltd., Bombay, operate under an agreement with Chrysler 
Corporation, U.S.A., for the assembly of Plymouth, Dodge, De Sotx> and Chrysler 
cars and Dodge, De soto and Fargo commercial vehicles as well as with Fiat 
S.P.A., of Italy for the assembly and ultimate manufacture of Fiat cars. Auto¬ 
mobile Prodicts of India Ltd., Bombay, are associated with Bootes Group in U.K. 
for the assembly of Hillman Minx, Humber and Sunbeam-Talbot cars and Commer, 
Karrier and 'Tilling-Stevens commercial vehicles.. Standard Motor Products of 
India Ltd.., Madras, have an agreement with Standard Motor Co. of U.K., for the 
assembly of Standard Vanguard cars. Ashok Motors Ltd., Madras, have an agree- 
raait with Austin Motor Co. Ltd., of U.K., for the assembly of Austin cars and 
commercial vehicles and with Leyland Motors Ltd., of U.K.., for the assembly of 
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Leyland .commercial vehicles* General Motors India Ltd., Bombay, are a subsidiary 
of General Motors Corporation, U.S.A.y for the assaably of all G.M.C. models of 
cars and commercial vehicles in the U.S.A., Canada, U.K., Germany and Austr€LLia. 
Eord Motor Co. of India Ltd., Bombay, operate under the licence of Ford \fotor 
Co. of Canada Ltd., for die assembly of all Ford models of cars and commercial 
vehicles produced in the U. S.A., Canada, U.K- , France and Germany. Addison & 

Co. Ltd., Madras, French Motor Car Co. Ltd., Bombay, and Peninsular Motor Corpo- 
ration Ltd., Calcutta, are associated with the Nuffield Group in U.K., for the 
assembly of Morris cars (except Morris Oxford and its successors), Riley, M.G. 
and Wolseley passenger cars and Morris commercial vehicles. Peninsular Motor 
Corporation Ltd., Calcutta, are also associated with International Harvester 
in the (J-S.A., for producing International Harvester commercial vehicles, with 
Hudson Car Co. Ltd.', U.S.A., for ftidson cars, and with the Renault of France 
for assembly, of Renault cars. Mahindra 8c Mahindra Ltd., Bombay, have an agree- 
merit with Wlllys-Overland Motors (Inc.) of the (J%S.A., for assembling all Jeep 
models and the Guy Motors Ltd., U.K., for the assembling of Guy commercial 
vehicles. Dewar’s Garage Sc Engineering Works, Calcutta, are associated with 
Rover Co. Ltd., and the Singer Motors Ltd., of U.K., for the assembly of 
Rover and Singer cars and Albion Motors Ltd., U.K., for the assembly of 
Albion commerciad vehicles. 

(c) The total annual assembling capacity of ail the 12 firms, on the basis 
of information fUniished by them, is 84,014 cars and commercial vehicles as 
shown below:- 








Name of firm 

Types of vehicles in 
their manufacturing^ 
assembling programme 

Annual 
capacl zy 



Cars J 

Trucks 


FIRMS mm A MANUFACTURING ' 




PROGRAMME. 




1. 

Hindustan Motors Ltd. 

Stude baker 

Stude baker 

18,000 



Kindis tan 14 


2. 

Premier Automobiles Ltd. 

Dodge 

Dodge 

12,000 



De Soto 

De Soto 




PIymoutn 

Flat 

Fargo 


3. 

standard Motor Products 

Standard 


2,950 


of India Ltd. 

Vanguard 
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Naae of the fim 

Types of vehicles. In- their 
■anufacturlng/asseebling 
prograaae 

Annual 

capacity 


Cars 

Trucks 


4* Autoaobile Prp(iict 3 of 

Hillman Minx 

Commer 

4,000 

India Ltd. 



5. A.shok Motors Ltd. 

Austin 

Austin 

Leyland 

7,540 



C/F 

44,490 

PURE. ASSERBLEBS (VITBOVT ARY 

MAMUFACJVBING PROGBAIIME> 




6.. General Motors India Ltd. 

Cadillac 

Chevrolet 

16,000 


Bulck 

G.M.C. 


Oldsaoblle 

Chevrolet. 

Pontiac 

Vauxhall 

Bedford 


7. Fbrd Motor Co. of India Ltd 

* pbrd 

POrd 

11,400 


Prefect 

Fbrdson 


Consul 

Thaaes 



Zephyr 



8. A.ddlson & Co. Ltd.’ 

Morris— 

Morris— 

624 


Minor 

Coamerclal 


9. Mahlndra Sc Mahlndra Ltd. 

Jeep 

Jeep 

3,000 



Guy 


10. Dewar's Garage Sc Ehglneerlng ftjver 

Land-Rover 

1,500 

Works. 

Singer 

Albion 


11. Peninsular Motor Corporatlon.Hudson 

International- 6,000 


Morris— 

Harvester 



Minor 

Morris— 



Renault 

Commercial 


la. Wwch) Motor Car Co. Ltd. 

Morris- 

Morris — 

1,000 


Minor 

Commercial 



84,014 
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The toUil pro<kictlon of the twelve firms of both cars and commercial vehicles 
and their sales dirlng the last two years are as shown below:- 


Cars and CowaercioJ rehiclss 





Production 

Sales 

1951 .. 

• • • 

• • 

21,577 

22,393 

1952 .. 

• • • 

• • 

14,873 

15,723 


The average annual sales for the last fbur years were 19,788 vehicles conslstr- 
Ing of 9,426 cars and 10,362 commercial vehicles. It Is evident that only a 
small part of the total capacity of the inctistry Is being utilised at present^ 
or In other words the present capacity Is far in excess of what is required 
to meet the existing domestic demand. 

(d) The present position of each: of the 12 manufacturlng/assembllng firms 
is briefly as fbllows:- 

I. Hindustan Motors Ltd. 

They have taken up only the production of the model 'Morris Oxfbrd' and 
do not Intend to start prockictlon of euiy other Morris type except the eventual 
successor of 'Morris Oxford'. As they have put this model on the market under 
their own trade name 'Hlnciistan 14', they are free to replace any of its parts 
by Indigenous parts. Morris Motors Ltd.^ have reserved the right to appoint 
assemblers in India fbr other Morris models. The total authorised capital of 
Hlndistan Motors Ltd., is Rs. 20 crores and the total paid up capital Bs. 4.96 
crores, of which investment in plant and equipment now amounts to about Rs. 2 
crores and in buildings about Rs. 60 lakhs. The total number of persons 
employed on 1st April, 1953, was 1,757. 

The annual capacity on sin^e shift basis has been assessed at 18,000 
vehicles of Hindustan and Studebaker models. This C6q>aclty could be doubled or 
trebled on double or triple shift working. They are prodicing 1.6 litre 
Hinckistan 14 passenger cars, Studebaker Champion, Commander and Land-Cruiser 
passenger cars with 6 cylinder engine as well as trucks with: carrying capaci¬ 
ties from 1 to 3 ton. Their actual production in 1951 was 2,530 vehicles 
(2jl61 cars and 369 trucks) and in 1952, 2,354 vehicles (1,185 cars and 1,169 
trucks and buses). 

They are planning bo produce 3 ton truck with 4 X 4 drive and 8 cylinder 
V engine and it is Intended to manufacture this vehicle in conjunction with 
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ttie 3 ton truck with 4X2 drive. The V 8 engine will be used also for the 
hi^-powered Studebedcer car. fbr Hindustan 14 passenger cars nost of the 
io^mrtant parts which are normally manufactured by automobile manufacturers 
such as cylinder block, cylinder head, flywheel and gear box are under prodic- 
tion. fbr Studebaker cars and trucks, Hindustan Motors Ltd., are assembling 
on tile usutQ lines, i.e., they are taking from indigenous sources only such 
items as tyres, batteries, rubber parts, upholstery materials, etc. 

2. Premier Automobiles Ltd. 

The authorised capital of the firm is Rs. 10 crores and the paid up 
capital about Rs. 2.2 crores of which about Rs. 1 crore have already been 
invested in plant and mactiinery and Rs. 90 lakhs in buildings. The total number 
of persons employed is 2,285. They are prockiclng Plymouth, Dodge and De Soto 
passenger cars which do not correspond exactly to the models handled by the 
Chrysler Corporation in tiie U.S.A. under the same names. The difference re¬ 
lates not to the beisic assemblies but mainly to the bodies. The flat car is 
a two-seater two-door car. Premier Automobiles Ltd., do not assemble the 
bigger plat passenger car A 14 at present. Among the trucks they assemble 
are (1) 1 ton 4X4 single tyred at the front and rear axle with 93 h.p. 
engine, (11) 3 ton 4X2 double-tyred at the rear axle with 110 h.p. engine, 
and (lii) 3 ton 4X4 single-tyred at the fVont and rear axle with 115 h.p. 
engine. With mainly the same eissemblles as the 3 ton truck, bus chassis are 
also built with 92’'i wheel base. The 3 ton truck and bus chassis can also be 
delivered with Perkins 6 cylinder diesel engine of 85 h.p. which is imported 
from U.K. They have no plans to prodxce any other vehicles at present. As 
regards the manufacturing plan, it is not proposed to start manufacture of 
major components for passmger cars exbept those for which prockictlon facili¬ 
ties would be aveillable in connection with the development of truck production, 
i.js., propeller shaft, telescopic shock 6d)sorbers, etc. As the passenger 
car engine is similar to the truck engine, it is planned to utilise the same 
engine to meet the requirements for the passenger cars. 

The capacity of the firm is 30 passenger cars and 15 trucks per day in 
an 8-hour shift or about 12,000 vehicles per annum. Actual production in 1951 
was a,517 vehicles (529 cars and 1,988 trucks) and in 1952, 2,034 vehicles 
(414 cars and 1,620 trucks). Some progress has been made in the utilisation 
of indigenous items in production and the pace is expected to Increase when 
the manufacturing programme for trucks makes a headway. 

3. Automobile Products of India Ltd. 

The paid up capital of the firm is Rs. 35 lakhs. They have already inves¬ 
ted about Rs. 9.6 lakhs in plant and machinery and Rs. 17.6 lakhs in buildings^ 
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and employ 445 persons. They started their activities in 1949 after Government 
had approved their progressive proAictlon programme covering a period of five 
to seven years from the date the plant commenced prediction, which was to be 
not later than 31st August, 1951. 

TTie capacity of the factory on single shift basis is 3,000 cars and 1,000 
trucks. Their actual production in 1951 was 2,243 vehicles (1,974 cars and 269 

trucks) and in 1952, 1,316 vehicles (878 cars and 438 trucks). They are 
assembling Hillman Minx passenger cars with 1.34 litre 4 cylinder engine and 
Commer chassis with three different carrying ctipacities from 1.25 tons to 5 tons 
and three different petrol engines. Chassis can be delivered with Perkins 
diesel engine if required and most of the chassis fbr trucks and buses are 
equipped with diesel engines. Karrier trucks and buses are assembled only 
occasionally when MiuiiclptLllties place special orders. Since the firm of 
Tilling-Stev«is have Joined the Rootes Group only recently, these trucks are 
not being imported at present. They plan to import and assemble also Humber- 
Hawk passenger cars with 4 cylinder engine of 2.266 litre cubic capacity. 

4. Standard Motor Products of India Ltd. 

They are assembling only standard Vanguard passenger cars. They are also 
importing Ferguson agricultural tractors in s.k.d. condition. This trsujtpr 
nas an Otto engine operated with kerosene oil and since most of the parts of 
this engine are the same as those in the Standard Vanguard car, it would be 
possible to include the tractor in their progressive manufUcturing programme. 

The total authorised capital of the firm is Rs. 1 crore, out of which the paid 
up capital is about Rs. 22.2 lakhs. Their total investment in buildings is 
about Rs. 5.8 lakhs and about Rs. 2 lakhs in plant and machinery. The annual 
capacity of the factory is stated to be 2,500 passenger cars and 450 commer¬ 
cial vehicles. In 1951, they assembled 614 cars, and in 1952, 363 cars and 
77 utility chassis. They employ 293 persons. 

5. Ashok Motors Ltd. 

The total authorised capiteil of the firm is Rs. 2 crores and the total 
paid up capital is Els. 54 lakhs, of which Rs. 4.6 lakhs nave eilready been in¬ 
vested in plant and machinery at Ehnore near Madras and Els. 11.6 lakhs in 
buildings. They employ 373 persons. They are producing two models of passen¬ 
ger cars, Somerset A 40 with 1.2 litre 42 B.H.P. engine and Hereford A 70 with 
2.2 litre 68 B.H.P. engine, besides 3 ton and 5 ton Austin trucks which are 
delivered either with Austin petrol engines or Perkins diesel engines. They 
are also producing 5 ton Leyland trucks and buses with 100 B.H.P. diesel engines. 
The total capacity of the factory is stated to be 20 passenger cars and 6 
commercial vehicles per day in single shift or about 7,540 vehicles per annum. 
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The production In 1951 was 1,501 vehicles (1,245 cars and 356 trucks) and In 
1952, 983 vehicles (838 cars and 145 trucks). No significant progress has so 
f)9ir been made in their manufacturing programme. Ihey have recently started 
buying machine tools and these would be installed in a new shop which is undej* 
construction. They are going to sponsor and develop the manufacture of certain 
ancillary parts such as sparking plugs and other electrical equipment as well as 
diesel fuel injection equipment throu^ .Motor Industries Co. Ltd., Madras. 

6. General Motors India Ltd. 

They are a subsidiary of Genered Motors Corporation in the U.S.A., and 
represent in India all pro<iicts coming under the Jurisdiction of General Motors 
Corporation regardless of the source of supply. They handle Cadlll£u:, Bulck, 
Oldsffloblle, Pontiac, Chevrolet, and Vauxhall passenger cars and Chevrolet, 
G.M.C.', and Bedford trucks and all parts and accessories applicable thereto. 

Two parts of the factory, i.p., Body Shop and Battery Department, are self- 
contained and manufacture products which are sold on the same terms to all 
buyers and which, therefore, must be considered as ancillary parts. The num¬ 
ber of persons employed by them is 1,665. 

The annual capacity of the factory on the basis of one shift of 8 hours 
a day is stated to be 13,000 cars and trucks. Only a small proportion of the 
capacity is being utilised at present - 20 per cent in the Assembly Department, 
40 per cent in the Body Building Department, and 60 per cent in the Battery- 
making Department. Their actual prodiction in 1951 w«is 6,036 vehicles (2,273 
cars, 3,763 trucks and buses) besides 633 bus chassis and in 1952, 3,5ll 
vehicles (1,048 cars, 2,463 trucks and buses) besides 325 bus chassis. They 
are using indigenous items such as tyres, batteries, rubber parts, paints, 
upholstery materials, etc., in the prediction of their vehicles. 

7. Ford Motor Company of India Ltd. 

Their production covers all Fbrd types which are manufactured by their 
associates in Canada and by the fibrd Motor Company in U.K. They employ 773 
persons. They eu*e assembling Fbrd V 8 Custom, Fbrd Prefect, Consul and Zephyr 
cars and Fbrd V 8 trucks with carrying capacity from half a ton to 5 tons and 
Thames trucks prodiced in U.K. with petrol or diesel engines. 

The annual capacity of the firm is 11,400 cars/trucks but the actued pro¬ 
duction dirlng the last two years has been only a small proportion of the 
capacity being 1,966 vehicles in 1951 (1,291 cars and 575 trucks) besides 120 
bus chassis and 1,732 vehicles in 1952 (1,221 cars and 511 trucks) besides 32 
bus chassis. They have made it. clear that they have no plan to undertake manu¬ 
facture of components and parts in India. They have, however, made some pro- 
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gress in tne purchase of indigenous parts and have plans to develop these 
purchases further. 

8. Addison & Company Ltd. 

They are producing Morris Minor passenger cars, Morris 10 and 20 cwts. 
delivery vans, and Morris 5 ton trucks. The total number of persons employed 
is 95. Their authorised and paid up capital is Rs. 20 lakhs out of which 
Els. 1.3 laldis have been invested in plant and machinery and Rs. 8.3 lakhs in 
buildings. Their annual capacity on single shift basis is 624 vehicles per 
yeeu* and actual production in 1951 was 1,223 vehicles (1,146 cars «ind 77 trucks) 
and in 1952) 569 vehicles (536 cars and 33 trucks). They assemble on the usual 
lines, i B., they purchase items like tyres, batteries, upholstery materials, 
rubber parts and paints from indigenous sources. 

9. Mahindra i Mahindra Ltd. 

They are a private limited company and employ 374 persons. They are pro¬ 
ducing (i) Universal 4 wheel driven Jeep which corresponds mainly to the army 
type, with 2.2 litre, side valve, 4 cylinder englr»; (li) Jeep utility van 
(station wagon) 2 wheel driven with independently sprung from wheels and 2,2 

litre Hurricane 4 cylinder F Head engine; and (iii) Jeep truck 4 wheel driven 
with an approximate carrying capacity of 0.75 tons. 

The capacity of the factory is stated to be 3,000 Jeeps per year on one 
shift working of 8-hours a day. Their actual production in 1951 was 641 vehi¬ 
cles (493 Jeeps and 148 utility vans) besides IZ Guy diesel chassis and in 
1952, 1,163 vehicles (969 Jeeps and 194 utility vans) besides 97 diesel chassis. 
They are assembling on the usual lines, i.p., items like tyres, tubes, batteries, 
rubber parts including fan belts, painting materials, brake fluid, upholstery 
materials, canvas and foam rubber predicts are purchased from indigenous sources. 
They have been importing complete frames so far but in the near Aiture frames 
would be imported in a dismantled condition and rivetted and welded together 
in the factory. The sheet, parts fbr bodies are at present being imported, 
welded together, painted and outfitted. The seats including the seating struc¬ 
ture are being made but tubes for the seats are imported. 

10. Dewar's Garage & Engineering Works. 

They are a private concern and employ 462 persons. Nearly half the 
strength of labour staff is engaged on repair work. Their capacity is stated 
to be 1,500 motor vehicles. The actual production in 1951 was 862^ vehicles 
(230 cars and 632 trucks), and in 1952, 150 vehicles (84 cars and 66 trucks). 

They assemble on the usual lines and purchase items like tyres, batteries and 
UDholstery materials from local sources. 



11. Peninsular Motor Corporation Ltd. 

They eire proAicing Morris Minor, two models of Hudson, Renault 760 c. c. 
re6ir engined cars and International Harvester trucks and Morris Commercial 
vehicles. The authorised <^ltal of the firm is Rs. 50 lakhs out of which the 
padd up capital is Rs. 36 lakhs. Their investment in plant and machinery is 
about Rs. 1 lakh and they employ 193 persons. Their annual capacity is stated 
to be 6,000 vehicles (2,500 cars and 3,500 trucks). The actual production in 
1951 was 887 vehicles (571 cars and 316 trucks), and in 1952, 479 vehicles 
(225 cars and 254 trucks). They assemble on the usual lines, obtaining tyres, 
batteries, rubber parts, upholstery and paints from indigenous* sources. 

12. French Motor Car Company Ltd. 

They are prodicing Morris Minor passenger cars of 0.9 litre, Morris 
Commercial vehicles with payloads from lO cwt. to 5 ton and heavier trucks 
which are delivered with diesel engines on request. The capacity of the firm 
is 1,000 vehicles per year consisting of cars and commercial vehicles in equal 
numbers while the actual production in 1951 was 457 vehicles (301 cars and 156 
trucks) and in 1952, 219 vehicles (142 cars and 77 trucks). They employ 161 
persons. The usual parts, viz. tyres, batteries, rubber parts, upholstery 
and paints, are obtained from Indigenous sources. 

7. (1) (1) The manufacturing programme of Hindustan Motoi^ Ltd., Includes 
the fbllowing 

(a) Hindustan 14 passenger car - 4 cylinder 1.475 litre 40.5 

B.H.P. engine. 

(b) 3 ton truck - 3.8 litre V 8, 120 B.H.P. engine, two wheel 
and four wheel drive (4x2 and 4x4). 

(c) Studebaker passenger car for which 3.8 litre engine of 3 
ton tmck will be used. 

The capacity of the factory is governed in the machining depeurtment by 
the cylinder block and crank-shaft lines and in the assembling department by 
the paint shop. After allowing for these bottle-necks and making other neces¬ 
sary allowances, our Automobile Expert has assessed the capacity at 18,000 
vehicles per shift per year. At present only a fraction of the total capacity 
of the plant is being used. 

(11) The components of Hindustan 14 car which are being manufactured at 
the factory of Hindustan Nfotors Ltd., sure mentioned in Appendix VI (A) and the 
components of Studebaker truck which are being manufactured are mentioned in 
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Appendix VI (B) • Some of these components are almost wholly manufactured in the 
factory and are marked *a'. Components which are produced from imported forgings 
and castings and machined in the factory are marked ’ c’ Certain components 
and parts which Hindustan ^fotprs Ltd., will delete from their next order fbr 
1,000 sets for motor cars are given in Appendix VI (C). Hindustan Motors Ltd.*, 
have drawn up a manufacturing programme up to the end of 1954 and details of 
the parts for Hindustan 14 car and Studebaker truck which are going to be manu¬ 
factured in addition to those already under production are given in Appendices 
VI (D) and VI (E), respectively. Parts 36 to 62 in Appendix VI (D) of Hindustan 
14 car are being produced at present from imported raw materials, stampings 
and castings, but will hereafter be produced from indigenous sources, by making 
use of Hindustan Motors’ own foundry and forge. After the manufacturing pro¬ 
gramme as well as the programme for the development of indigenous parts has 
been implemented, the major items to be imported for Hindustan 14 cars will be 
only body sheet metal parts and glass, and some complicated items like 
carburettors, air cleaners, window regulators, instruments, clutches, braJce and 
clutch linings,etc. Production of Studebaker engine and of other items in the 
progressive manufacturing programme will be based completely on indigenous raw 
materials, forgings and castings. The dies for the crankshafts and connecting 
rods have been ordered. The forgings will be made in Hindustan Motors* own 
forge. The patterns fbr the castings are also on order and the foundry will 
be able to handle this Job. 

(iii) As regards the machinery and the machine tools required for the 
fulfilment of the programme, we are advised that in every case of autor^^’ ile 
Requisites of manufacture certain adjustments between specialised machinery 
the progranme: and general purpose machinery are necessary. The general purpose 
^^pmont machinery is specialised on jobs but not on components and there- 

fbre, it does not become obsolete when a model undergoes alteration 
or when a new model comes into production. At the factory of Hindustan Motors 
Ltd., specialised machinery lias been installed only for cylinder blocks, crank¬ 
shafts and connecting rods. Most of the other parts are manufactured on machine 
tools which are not specialised for particular parts and which, therefore, can 
be used fbr producing various other parts. As a whole this general purpose 
machinery has .a higher capacity than the cylinder block, crankshaft and con¬ 
necting rod lines. The desirability of Installing general purpose machinery is 
realised by tlie management and all recent acquisitions have been of the general 
purpose type. At present 36 out of a total of 516 machine tools are single 
purpose machines suitable only for manufacturing Hindustan 14 car. Ttiese ma¬ 
chine tools could be partly adapted for other purposes but since the expenses 
would be high it may be more economical to buy entirely new machine tools. 
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For the Implementation of the future manufacturing programme of Hindustan 
14 car no new machine tools are required. Necessary tools, fixtures and Jigs 
will, however, have to be Installed at a fairly heavy Initial expenditure. 

As regards 3 ton truck the*position Is that the cylinder block cannot be 
manufactured with tpe existing machine tools of the cylinder block line used 
for Hlndistan 14 car and completely new machine tools are required, i^br making 
crankshafts additional machinery Is necessary. In all, about Rs. 9 lakhs worth 
of machinery would have to be purchased to make V 8 engine. All these machine 
tools would be of the general purpose type euid could be adjusted for other 
engines. So f6U* only some of the tools. Jigs, and fixtures required fbr the 
manufacture of 3 ton truck have been ordered; the remaining will be made In 
the tool room of the factory after the acquisition of new machine tools. 

Fbr the other assemblies of 3 ton trucks i.p., clutch houslr^, gear box, rear 
axle, front axle and steerlng^no detailed Investigation about the machine 
tools has been made. It Is, however, believed that these etssemblles can be 
manufactured to a large ext^t with the avalledjle capacity, particularly the 
gear cutting capacity. It Is estimated that for every 80 Studebaker trucks 
the capacity fbr mamufacturing Hindustan 14 cars will be curtailed by 100 units. 

As no part of the machinery Installed at the factory Is older than 5 years 
euid part of It Is even more recent and as all the machine tools have been 
bought new, the equipment at the factory can be said to be up to date. No 
part of this machinery would become surplus (except some bar automatic machine 
tools) If the machine si^p Is run at fbll capacity. There will, of course, be 
surplus machining capacity on each machine tool so long as the total capacity 
of the plant Is not Ailly utilised but none of the machine tools can be treated 
as surplus. 

At present the tool room Is equipped with 45 machine tools which were 

♦ 

chosen with a view to maintaining the tools necessary for the prodictlon of 
Hindustan 14. Fbrtythree more machine tools are required to step up the capa¬ 
city of the tool room. This additional capacity will be used to manufacture 
part of the tools. Jigs and fixtures needed for the manufacturing programme of 
Studebaker vehicles. The aim of Hindustan Motors Ltd., Is to become Inde 
pendent of fbrelgn firms for the maintenance and manufacture of all Jigs, tools 
and fixtures. They have eilready developed the desl^ilng of tools and fixtures 
and will be self-sufficient In this respect In future. 

Although the g«ieral layout of the plant Is adequate there are two features 
which need to be noted. Firstly, the capacity Is much In excess of the poten¬ 
tial demand In the existing conditions. And secondly, machine tools which are 
suitable only fbr the present model of Hindustan 14 car have been Installed and 
this meushinery will have to be written off when the new model Is protkiced. 
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It may also be stated that wtiile tbe process of manufacture lif tbe factory' 
has been planned on the usual lines, prediction difficulties are increased by 
the fact that only a small proportion of the capacity of the machine shop is 
being utilised. A worker who would normally serve one or two machine tools is 
put to a variety of Jobs and this leads to an increse in scrap percentage and 
in some cases also affects the quality. 

(iv) As regards the availability of technical know-how and technical skill 
required for implementation of the manufacturing programme, the conditions are 
generally favourable. Hindustan Motors Ltd., have arrangements 

Techn i cal 

‘know-how' with foreign associate companies for obtaining all information re- 
v\6 aknUd lative to the models produced and can secure all technical inforaa- 

peraonnel. t±oa promptly. No difficulties are expected to arise in respect of 

skilled personnel because eull major posts are occupied at present 
by experienced persons. Only for a few minor posts such as jig and tool de¬ 
signer and draftsman, forge die desigier and draftsman, suitable persons will 
have to be secured. The machine shop is in charge of a foreign technician who 
has under him foreigners controlling each section. These in turn have assis¬ 
tants who have been selected from the best machine tool setters and each sec¬ 
tion is manned with setters who are not only familiar with the particular 
section from a specialisation point of view, but are also capable of setting 
any machine. More setters and workers will.be required if the programme is 
expanded but there would be no difficulty in securing them. We are advised 
that the efficiency of laJDour when equipped with the same machinery approaches 
witMn a fair margin of the level attained in U.K. 

Hindustan Motors Ltd.*, have made arrangemerits for the training of appren¬ 
tices but no special apprentice department exists at present. It is, however, 
intended to establish one in the near future. More than 30 Indians were sent 
by the firm for foreign training in the specialised branches of automobile 
industry. Seventeen graduates have already been trained in either Studebaker 
or Nuffield factories and two more are at present in U^K. undergoing training. 

(v) Hindustan Motors Ltd., depend on their foreign associates fbr designs 
for Hindustan 14 and Studebaker passenger cars and also for Studebaker truck 

, . and bus chassis. There is a risk of obsolescence and Hindustan 

Desigiing 

arrangwJ6nt». Motors Ltd.^ have to adopt new models evolved by the foreign asso¬ 
ciates. The risk in the case of V 8 engine is considered to be 
less because this engine has been developed recently and may remain unaltered 
for 5 years or more. We were assured by the representatives of Hinciistan 
Motors Ltd., that they realise the importance of becoming independent of foreign 
associates for desi^s and are taking steps to imve their own designers. 
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(vi) The parent factories viz,, Morris Motors Ltd *3 in the case of 
Hindustan 14 car and Studebaker Corporation, U.S.A* , in the case of Studebaker 
vehicles,have laid down standard specifications for each compo- 
Specifications nent. If any imported component is replaced by an indigenous 

and inspection, part, either purchased or self-manufactured, it is sent to the 

associate factory for approval. In the case of Hindustan 14 
car, components can be replaced by indigenous substitutes without reference 
to the associate compemy but to ensure a high standard of quality, Hindustan 
Motors Ltd., have so far adhered to the practice of forwarding the substitutes 
to the associate company for approval. 

To safeguard consistency of quality, tests are carried out at the factory 
by an Inspection department in charge of a foreign expert. Every engine.to¬ 
gether with the gear box is checked for performance and proper functioning. 
Each rear axle is also tested for general functioning and noise. Each compo¬ 
nent is checked to ensure accuracy of machining and all metal treatment pro¬ 
cesses are referred to the laboratory for physical and chemical check before 
being passed on to subsequent stages. All components are checked one against 
the other by special quality inspection section. Each vehicle is road-tested 
and examined and re-examined for any mir»r adjustments that may be needed. 
Finally, each vehicle is passed on to the vehicle einalyser for checking power 
brakes, water cooling system and electrical system. In respect of raw mate¬ 
rials, only spot checks are made on imported raw materials but in the case of 
indigenous material one hundred per cent check is made in the laboratory. 

(vli) Several raw materials required during the period of the manufacturing 
programme will have to be imported, though Hindustan Motors Ltd., are making 
Raw materials. endeavours to develop indigenous sources of raw materials. 

(viil) jAs.regards finance required fbr the Implementation of the programme. 

Financial Hiniiistan Motors Ltd., do not anticipate any difficulty, 
outi ay. 

(ix) Our examination of the technical and other aspects of the manufac¬ 
turing programme of Hindustan Motors Ltd., shows that the programme is compre¬ 
hensive and substantial progress has been made towards the manufac- 

Conclusion. 

ture of major components. The capacity of the plant is, however, 
far in excess of the output for which market can be fbund within the country 
during the next two years or so. In formulating our recommendations regarding 
the import quota, we have taken into account this feature along with other 
factors mentioned above. 
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(2) (1) The manufacturing programme of Premier Automobiles Ltd., includes 

only 3 ton truck with 115 B.H.P. petrol engine for civilian as well as army use. 

pbr the time being tpey are not planning to start prediction of 

Programmes of major parts for passenger cars exc^t those fbr which prediction 
manufactu re: 

Premier Auto- facilities will be available in connection with tbe development 
mobiles Ltd. of truck production, i.p., propeller shaft, telescopic shock 
absorberS|etc. As Plymouth base car engine is similar to the 
Dodge group truck engine, the engine manufactured for the truck may also be used 
to meet the requirements of the passenger car. 

The rated memufacturlng capacity of the plant is claimed to be 30 trucks 
and 10 cars per 8 working hours, i.e., 12,000 units on single shift basis. A 
target of prodiction at 10 engines on single shift, basis has been adopted but 
if the volume of production has to be increased it will be possible to do it 
by working on two or three shift basis. At present, a major portion of the rated 
capacity remeilns linutllised die to low volume of demand. They are utilising at 
present about 20 per cent of the capacity of the plant for the production of 
vehicles; and are trying to utilise the remaining capacity for producing compo¬ 
nents for other industries such as springs and shackles for Indian Railways, 
filler necks for Ordnance factories, roller pins and crankshafts for di^el oil 
engines and load bodies for the Defence Ministry. 

(11) The .components and parts of Dodge truck and Plymouth base .car which 
Premier Automobiles Ltd., are manufacturing at present are given in Appendix 
VII (A). They have drawn up a manufacturing programme up to the end of 1954 
the details of which are given in Appendix VII (B). The manufacture of impor¬ 
tant components such as (a) digine, (b) transmission, (c) chassis frame, (cO 
differential, (e) front and rear axle, (f) wire harness, and front and rear 
shock absorbers for cars and trucks would be taken up as a part of the programme. 
Ehglne assembly would be divided into four groups and the whole of it will be 
completed by the beginning of 1954. Trananission sissembly is expected to be 
completed by the end of 1953. Chassis frame and differential assembly are also 
expected to be completed before the end of 1954. Front and rear axle will be 
taken in hand in 1954 and will be completed during the same year. A sample of 
wire namess has already been produced. 

regards the machinery and the machine tools required for the Imple- 
the programme, the existing equipment of the factory has been se¬ 
lected under the expert advice of Premier Automobiles' forelgi 
associates and is up to date. There is a well-equipped tool 
desigiing section as well as a tool room with most of the neces¬ 
sary machine tools to produce Jigs, dies and other kinds of 
tools. The forge, which is under tlie supervision of an American 


(ili) As 
mentation of 

Requisites of 
the progriiMie: 
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^eclallst, operates one ton, two ton and four ton hammers. Ihere Is room for 
Installing additional hammers and to develop a far higher capacity than is used 
at present. In the press shop there are several presses to work on different 
sheet metal parts; the biggest press can handle a frame cross member and the 
half .cab roof of a truck. Besides the equipment already available, additional 
eq^pment has been ordered. Machinery and equipment already on order Includes 
machinery required for madiinlng cylinder block, machinery for engine manufac¬ 
ture, foundry equipment for production of cylinder block, cylinder head^etc., 
and machinery for the manufacture of truck transmission parts. Ihe machineiy 
proposed to be ordered includes machines, tools, gauges and equipment required 
for the manufacture of differential parts, crankshaft, camshaft and transmission 
and also foundry equipment for cylinder block. 5or manufacturing .crankshaft, 
however, an eight ton hammer will be required. 


Technical 
'knoii^how' and 
skilled 
personnel. 


(iv) As regards the aivailablllty of technical *know-how'and technical skill 
required for implementing the manufachirlng programme, the terms of fim’s 

agreement with the foreign associates are fairly comprehensive^ 
Ihder the agreement with the Chrysler Corporation, U.S.A*.,, Pre¬ 
mier Automobiles Ltd., can obtain on loan manufacturing and 
working drawings, technical data and information covering the 
desi^ aiid manufacture of the Corporation’s motor vehicle parts 
an^/or other products air rent during the term of agreement as well as gaieral 
manufacturing advice and technical assistance. The Corporation will also pre¬ 
pare for Premier Automobiles Ltd., specifications for the machinery. Jigs, 
fixtures, dies and gauges required by the latter and assist in the purchase of 
tools, equipment and machinery. JF\ir thermo re, the Corporation have agreed to 
send trained personnel to India to supervise the Installation of the manufac¬ 
turing equipment and to assist Premier Automobiles Ltd., with their manufao- 
turlng operations. In the beginning Premier Automobiles Ltd., sent about a 
dozen qualified engineers with some experience for training in the U.S.A., in 
the different branches of automobile engineering and these engineers are at 
present working in the factory. They have a scheme of training apprentices 
In the different departments and after a few years’ training they will be 
anployed as regular technical workers. 


(v) As regards deslgis. Premier Automobiles Ltd., depend on their foreigi 

associates for drawings and other assistance. They have a large desiffiing 

- , department of their own with engineers trained in forelm coun- 

OcslgninQ 

arrmgentfits. tries for prediction of tools and equipment desiring. Blu^rints 
are received from the Chrysler Corporation and studied and then 
the process of manufacturing the parts is laid down on the operation sheets. 
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After this the men on the board are given a genered Idea of the Individual tools 
and equipment required to manufacture the parts according to the operation 
sheets* 

(vl) Premier Automobiles Ltd., under the agreement with Chrysler Corporation, 
U.S.A.., have to maintain the highest standards of quality and workmanship In their 
assembly and manufacturing operations which are subject to Ins- 
Md^Inlnctlon representatives of the Corporation. Parts manufao- 

tured In the factory are first sent to the Corporation for thorou^ 
test and It Is only after their eqjproval that regular production Is started. No 
parts or materials other than those purchased from the Corporation can be Incorpo¬ 
rated In motor vehicles without the prior written approval of the Corporation and 
also the approval of samples of such parts or materlcds. The same .conditions 
apply also to the parts purchased by Premier Automobiles Ltd., from other firms 
In India or elsewhere. If any change Is Introduced by the Corporation In their 
specifications. Premier Automobiles Ltd., are required to revise specifications 
of the components manufactured by them. They, however, propose to freeze the 
design after their manufacturing operations have progressed to the extent of 
making 60 to TO per cent of the parts locally. 

Arrangements for testing and Inspection are available at the factory. A 
laboratory has been setup where various paints, ferrous and non-ferrous metals, 
etc., are regularly tested. There Is also production Infection department super¬ 
vised by an engineer trained abroad. It is the responsibility of this depart¬ 
ment to carry out stage and final Inspection of every .component produced at the 
factoly. After the management have satisfied themselves that the quality of 
production Is up to the required standard, they send the .components for the eppro- 
val of Chrysler Corporation. 

(vil) several raw materials required diring the period of the manufacturing 
programme will have to be Imported, thOMgh Premier Automobiles 
Raw materials. Ltd., are medcing endeavours to develop indigenous sources of raw 
materials. 

(viii) Premier Automobiles Ltd., have no research department attached to their 
factory. In their laboratory they carry out tests for checking the chemLcal 

anedysis of the ferrous end non-ferrous materials used in the manufac¬ 
ture of automobile parts. The purpose of the tests Is quality control 
and to see how far the local material compares with the forelgi material. 

Premier Automobiles Ltd.:, do not anticipate any major dlffioilty In car- 
lylng out their manufacturing programme. They have, howdver, mentioned that 
steel tubes of small diameter are not locally available. Similarly bri^t 
hexagonal or octagonal steel bars for the production of bolts and nuts are not 
available In the Indian market. 
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(ix) As regards ttie finance required for implenentatlon of the progranae of 
manufacture, we have been informed that they will be able to incur the neces¬ 
sary expenditure. Machinery end equipment under order are estimated 
wtUy*** to cost about Bs. 17 lakhs and the .cost of the machinery to be ordered 
in the near future will be about Bs. 18 lakhs. 


(x) Our examination of the manufacturing programme of Premier Automobiles 
Ltd., has revealed that so far they have not made any sigtlflcant progress in 
the manufacture of the major components viz., engine, transmission 
one u8 on, rear-axle. They have, however, made substantial progress in the 

manufacture of typical ancillary parts such as propeller ^afts, radiators, leaf 
springs, mufflers, hand pumps and Jacks. Their .capacity even for these parts is 
not being ftilly utilised for their own vehicles. 


(3) (1) Hie manufacturing programme of Automobile Products of India Ltd*, 
lays stress on the production of Hillman Minx .car with 1.34 litre and 4 cylinder 
engine. They propose to take up the manufacture of commercial 
vehicles at a later stage. The programme was approved by GOvem- 
m«it on 31st August, 1949 and covers a period of seven years. 

Its Implementation commenced from May, 1950. The programme is 
now running in the third year and Automobile ProAicts of India 
Ltd., cl«iim that the progress actually made corresponds to the programme. They 
have a capacity of 3,0(»0 cars and 1,000 trucks per annum, on one shift basis. 

The prediction is limited to 3,000 units per annum for domestic .consumption in 
accordance witii the conditions laid down by Government at the time of granting 
permission to the firm to start operations. 
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(ii) The details of the manufacturing programme of Automobile Products of 
India Ltd., are given in Ai^endix VIII. No progress has been made so far in 
regard to the manufacture of components but there has been some progress in the 
direction of making purdiases of .certain items of raw materials and parts from 
ancillary manufacturers in the .country. 


(iii) They have not gone much beyond the stage of assembly so far, although 
they have taken steps to implement their manufacturing programme. They have 

Installed about 20 new machine tools in one of the shops and 
propose to instal further machinery. It is also proposed to 
utilise to the maximum the indigenous sources for the aipply 
of such componeits and parts as can be manufactured by ancil¬ 
lary units in the country. They do not .consider it neces¬ 
sary for an automobile unit in India with a manufacturing programme for about 
3,000 units to adopt mass production methods and to go in for costly tooling. 

They have stated that machine tools. Jigs, etc., uhlch are required for manu- 

~Miinonaots and parts according to nmorramme by 31st May, 1953«are 
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awaiting shipment in U.K., because the necessary import licences have not been 
issued by Government pending consideration of the Report of the Tariff Commis¬ 
sion by them. 


(iv) Automobile Products of India Ltd.', have firm arrangements with their 
associates, the Bootes Group in U.K., ensuring continuity of technical 'kno^w- 

noW and progressive advice on automobile engineering develop¬ 
ments throughout the world. In addition, they are assured of 
the full backing of the engineering, technical manufacturing 
know-how on production of armoured cars and other specialised 
army vehicles which are developed and prodiced by Bootes Group 
in U.K. In the early stages, their main difficulty was to select persons and 
give training to them as machine tool setters and operators and they, there¬ 
fore, decided that the best course would be to start machirdng operations on 
a small scede, train the required personnel and expand their machining capa¬ 
city progressively until sufficient experience wets gained to take up other 
operations. So far 29 Indians have been sent by them to U«K. factories for 
a three year training course in the various fields eissociated with the manu¬ 
facture of motor vehicles. Most of them are being trained as Production 
Ehgineers. Three of them have edready returned tp India and are working in 
the factory. 

(v) No Independent desiring arranganents have been made by them so far. 

Pbr technical knowledge and information regarding designs, they 

Designing depending on their collaboration with the Bootes Groi^) in 

arringements. 

U,K. 
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(vi) The standards of quality prescribed for components by them are in accor¬ 
dance with the engineering specifications and standards laid dosn by the Bootes 
Technical Service Ltd., and inspection is carried out by their 
Inspection Ehgineers in accordance with their specifications and 
standards. There are no restrictions on the use of original eifilp- 
ment manufactured by other firms in India so long as components are of ailtable 
qiality and available economically and in sufficient quantities. At present 
vehicles are Imported into India in c.k.d. .condition and progressi've deletions 
are being effected where acceptable components and parts are available from ancil¬ 
lary Industries in the .country or are manufactured by themselves. 


(vll) Difficulties are anticipated in procuring alloy steel and forgings of 

6dloy steel with standard specifications euid precision drawn bri^t bars of 

different shapes such as round, hexagoned, octagonal, etc. The 

Raw naterials, emphasised the importaice of taking practical steps 

research and . . . r 

development. encourage the increased production of ferrous and non-ferrous 

metals within the .country. No research and development department 

has been set up so far. 
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(viii) They expect to be in a position to meet the financial outlay involved 
in implementing fully the manufacturing programme, Ttiey propose to 
purchase components and parts from ancillary industries as far as pos¬ 
sible and thus keep down their investment in machinery and equipment 
for the purpose of manujacture as much as possible. 


Fin and ai 
outlay. 


(4) (i) The manufa(Jturing programme of Standard Motor Products of India Ltd., 
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is based on Standard Vanguard car, six seater with a rated 68 B.H.P. 
but its scope includes also manufacture of tractor and jeep. The 
engine unit is comnion to Standard Vanguard car, the tractor and the 
jeep, and this feature would be important in .connection with the 
iitt pi emendation of die manufac Luring programme. 


(ii) The scheme of Standard Motor Company Ltd., Coventry, for starting a 
plant in India was approved by Govemment on 11th December, 1948,on the oondi tlons 
that the machining of Uie Standard Vanguard engine blo.ck and engine frame in the 
Indian factory was undertaken by Uieni by tlie 1st January, 1952 and that arrange¬ 
ments were made to manufacture in the Indian factory before 1951 the components 
that are manufactured in their Coventry works for the Standard Vanguard so that 
by 1954 not less than 60 per cent of the components (other than those which are 
bougit by their works from others) would be manufactured in the Indian factory. 
They applied to Gbvemment on 28th March, 1951 for a modification of the manu¬ 
facturing programme because of the time lag in the commencement of operations. 
Their revised manufacturing programme was approved by Government on 18th August, 
1952. The details of tne revised programme are given in Appendix IX. They have 
undertaken to commence the machining of cylinder black by the middle of 1954. 
Little progress has so far been made by them in the manufacturing line. They 
have been making for their own requirements complete seats for utility chassis, 
seat runners, experimental petrol tank, etc.., and have also made castings of 
cylinder heads and manifolds. They have stated tliat arrangements are .complete 
for the manufacture of exiiaust pipes, mufflers and tail pipes with necessary 
brackets. 


(iii) They received licence to import the necessary equipment, machinery and 
tools in June, 1952 and the final batch of machinery, to complete Phase I of the 
programme was received in October, 1952. They are .confident 
of implementing the programme subject to ttie necessary facili- 
ti«is being available. They do not propose to manufacture 
themselves ail the items enumerated in Uie manufacturing pro¬ 
gramme but Intaid to buy many of these parts from firms with whom they have made 
special arrangements as also from their associates. 


Requi si tes of the 
programme: Machinery 
and equipment. 


(Iv) Standard Motor Company Ltd., Coventry, supply all technical information 
Technical *know-how» and also provide the madiinery required by Standard Motor 
and skilled personnel. Proclicts of India Ltd. 
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(v) No independent desl^ln^ arrangements have been made so far. Their 


Designing 

•rrangenents. 


collaboration with Standard Motor Company Ltd., Coventry, will 
help them to obteiin necessary technical knowledge and information 
regarding desigis from the latter. 


(vi) They are permitted to manufacture parts provided these are up to the 
Specifications *»P®clflcatlons of Standard Motor Company Ltd.., Coventry, and 
wid inspection. wrlttai approval is obttiined to use such parts. Inspection 

is .carried out by the technical department of Standard Motor 
Company Ltd., Coventry. 


(vii) They anticipate difficulties in importing raw materials especially 


Rax materi al s, 
research and 
development. 


alloy steel and would require facilities such as free licensing 
and duty free Import of raw materials. No separate research 
and development department has been set up so far. 


(viii) According to their original investigation the layout of the machine 
Financial manufacturing programme was estimated to cost a little 

outlay. over one .crore of rupees. The first stage was estimated to cost 

Rs. 40 lakhs including packing, forwardlng|etc. The stage has been 
completed at an overall cost of Rs. 7.5 lakhs by selecting general purpose 
machinery, largely through the good offices of Standard Motor Company Ltd., 
Coventry, who have spared tfieir equipment at nominal book value. Additioned 
capital required for the subsequent two stages would be obtained from their 
forel^ associates. They do not anticipate any difficulty in meeting the 
financial commitments involved in the implementation of the manufacturing pro¬ 
gramme. 

(ix) The manufacturing programme has barely made a start and it would be 

some time before Standard Motor Products of India Ltd., are qble 
Conclusion. . . , 

to show any appreciable progress. 

8. (i) (a) In all .countries shere the automobile Indistry has reached an 
advanced stage of development, an automobile manufacturer is, from the techni¬ 
cal stan(^olnt, only partially a 'manufacturer', since he concen- 
Anclllary trates on the production of only the major components. Generally 
Present *** speaking, an automobile manufacturer manufactures components worth 
position. about 40 per cent of the ex-works price of an automobile and buys 

the remaining components, parts and accessories from ancillary indus¬ 
tries. Bedl and roller bearings, starting motors, generators, carburettors, 
air cleaners, oil filters, lamps, bulbs, tyres, fan belts, batteries, wheels 
bolts, nuts, bustlings, washers, wrings, .coils, bumpers, gaskets and rubber 
components are some of the typical products which are delivered by the ancillary 
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indistrles* These predicts are sold both as original eqLilpmait and as spare 
or replacemait parts* Components and parts used as original equipment are 
purchased only by the automobile factories but qpare parts can reach the oon- 
airaer either through initial purchases made by the automobile factories or 
throu^ spare part deaders or through the sales organisations set up by the 
ancillary manufacturers. 

(b) In countries like the U.S.A. and Australia, the development of 
ancillary industries had reached an advanced stage before the manufacture 
of complete vehicles was taken up. In India, the position is, however, differ- 
eit. There exists at preseit only a nucleus of ancillary industry. Itie main 
ancillary parts that are being produced are pistons, piston rings, .cylinder 
liners, leaf springs, batteries, tyres and tubes, other rubber components, 
cork and oil paper gaskets, thin wall bearings, wire Harness, Jacks, hairlok and 
coirlok seat, covers and spring cases for buses, hand pumps, automobile bulbs 
and lamps and bus bodies, cabs and van and truck bodies. In addition. Premier 
Automobiles Ltd.., are producing radiators of the honeycomb type, propeller 
shafts and mufflers but unfortunately the well equipped ancillary .capacity of 
this firm is part of an automobile factory so that practical difficulties exist 
in making it available to competing firms. Passenger car bodies which are an 
ancillary item produced by body-building firms in some automobile manufacturing 
countries are not being made in India at present. 

(ii) The following ancillary industries have already been establislied in 
India. 

I. ENGINE COMl^NENTS 


1. Pistons and piston rings: 

Pistons and piston rings are being manufactured by Indleoi Pistons Ltd., 
at Madras. They are working under the licence of Associated Ehglheertng Holdingi 
Ltd., London. Shrl Ram Industrials, Coimbatore, also .claim to be manufacturing 
pistons for l<ord, Chevrolet and other trucks. India Pistons Ltd.;, started their 
production of cast iron pistons in December, 1952* Their annual capacity for 
aluminium and cast iron pistons on single shift basis Is 300,000 (aluminium 
216,000 and -cast Iron 84,000). The capacity of Shil Ram Industrials is 2,400 
sets per annum. The total production of aluminium and .cast iron pistons by the 
India Pistons Ltd., was 4,236 sets up to the end of March 1953. The wiiole of 
the output was sold in the replacement market. 

The capacity of IniiLa Pistons Ltd.., for piston rings Is 100,000 per month 
or 1,200,000 per annum on single shift basis. Production of piston rings ccmi- 
menced in 1950 from imported castings. Actual production was 1,223,933 in 1951 
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and 1,412,462 in 1952'« The piston rings are being made by .centrifugal casting 
of tubes, and the single ring .casting system is to be Introduced in the near 
future. The material* used in the marwfacture of piston rings and pistons are 
mostly indigenous. Pistons and piston rings are manufactured according to the 
specifications of British Standard Institution and are subjected to close ins¬ 
pection before deltveiy. 

2. Cylinder liners (dry)/ 

Production of cylinder liners (dry) .commenced at the factory of India 
Pistons Ltd., in October, 1952. The annual .capacity of the factory per single 
shift for wet and diy liners is 120,000* Actual production of dry liners in 
1952 and from January to March, 1953 was 4,394 and 4,600, respectively. The 
whole of the output in 1952 was sold in the replacement market. 

3. Thin wall bearings/ 

The manufacture of these bearings has been undertaken by Kirloskar Oil 
Ehglnes Ltd., in their factory at Kirkee, Poona. Production has now started on 
a commercial scale and 300 connecting rod bearings usefUl for Perkins engines 
have been produced, out of which ISO were sold. The thin wall bearings produced 
by the firm have been approved by the Bombay State Road Transport Corporation. 

The present installed capacity of the factory is 300 bearings per day but it 
can be raised to any extent as the demand develops. 

4* Rubber aoun'tings/ 

These are being made by National Ribber Manufacturers Ltd., Calcutta. Their 
total annual .capacity is 3,300 mountings and actual production was 3,336 mountings 
in 1951 and 732 mountings in 1952. Nanco Rubber and Plastics Ltd., Coimbatore, 
have also an annual capacity for 6,000 mountings but they have not prodiced 
anything for lack of orders. National Rubber Manufacturers Ltd., have edso 
begun production of metal rubber bondings for engine mountings. 

5. Fan belts: 

These are being made by National Rubber Manufacturers Ltd.., Calcutta, Kadar 
Rubber Manufacturing Co.Ltd., Calcutta, and Travanoore Rubber Works, Trivandrum. 
Their total .capacity per annum is 482,000 belts and their total production in 
1951 was 294,236 belts. National Rubber Manufacturers Ltd., have recently enter¬ 
ed into an agreement with Goodyear Tyre and Ribber Co. of India Ltd., to manu¬ 
facture fan belts in accordance with the latest American standard speci¬ 
fications. They produced 137,788 belts in 1951 and 285,000 belts in 1952. The 
production of Kadar Ribber Manufacturing Co. Ltd., in 1951 was 160,560 belts and 
in 1952, 257,156 belts. Tlie major part of the prodiction of both these firms 
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was supplied tx) the replaceaent narket. Travancore ftibber Works produced 
1,C«8 fan and Indjstrial belts in 1951 and 1,523 fan and industrial belts in 
1932. 

Sodiators ( honey cow bj : 

RadiatX)rs of the honeycomb type are being; made by the Premier Automobiles 
Ltdo Their annual capacity is claimed to be 12,000 radiators while actual pro¬ 
duction was 1,700 in J951 and 1,000 in 1952* A large part of tlie production 
was utilised by them in their own factory* Only 216 radiators in 1951 and 307 
in 1952 were sold as ancillary parts. The necessary pressings for water cases 
are made in the press shop of the factory and radiators can be made in differ¬ 
ent sizes. 

7. Radiator hoses: 

Radiator hoses (straight and bent types) are being manufactured by National 
Rubber Manufacturers Ltd.^ Calcutta, Kadar Rubber Manufacturing Co. Ltd._, Cal¬ 
cutta, and Travancore Rubber Wbrlcs, TrivaiKlrum. The National Rubber Manufac¬ 
turers Ltd.^ have an annual capacity on single shift basis of 67,000 for straight 
hoses and 33,000 for curved hoses, while Kadar Rubber Manufacturing Co. Ltd., 
have a capacity for 82,500 hoses of the strauLght and bent type per anntin, and 
Travancore Rubber Works have a capacity for 30,000 ft. of straight hoses and 
25,000 of bent hoses per annum. Actual production in 1952 was as follows: 
National ftibber Manufacturers Ltd., 53,070 hoses, Kadar Rubber Manufacturing 
Co. Ltd., 35,473 hoses and Travancore Rubber Works, 1,557 hoses. 

8. Ai'u/flers; 

Muffler assemblies for trucks and cars are also being manufactured by 
Premier Automobiles Ltd. Their annual capacity for muffler assemblies is 
60,000 for trucks and the same number for cars. Actual production of muffler 
assemblies for trucks was 1,750 in 1951 and 1,800 in 1952 and that of muffler 
assemblies for cars was 50 in 1951 and 442 in 1952. The whole production of 

mufflers for cars and 333 mufflers for trucks in 1951 and 300 in 1952 were 
sold as ancillary items. 

II . TRANSMISSION AND SUSPENSION COMPONENTS 
9»' Propeller shafts: 

These are being manufactured by Premier Automobiles Ltd. Their annual 
capacity is 1,500 for both rear propeller shaft assembly and front propeller 
shaft assembly. Actual production was 500 sets in 1951 and 1,050 sets in 1952. 

The whole of the production in 1952 was utilised in the factory. 
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III. FRAME AND BODY COMPONENTS 


10. Leaf springs: 

Metropolitan Springs Ltd., Bombay, ajid Cariara Workshops Ltd.^ Mangalore, 
are producing leaf springs (front and rear) oUier tiian coil springs. Premier 
Automobiles Ltd., are producing leaf springs but mainly for supplying to the 
Indi^ railways. Other units engaged in the manufacture of leaf springs are 
Simpson & Co. Ltd., Madras, C.M. Smith & Sons, Naxliad (Bombay State), and 
Gemco Industries, Bombay. 

Metropolitan Springs Ltd., commenced production in January, 1952 and 
Canara Hbrkshops Ltd., in January, 1951. Their annual capacity is 600 tons 
each. Actual production of the Metropolitan Springs Ltd., during tiie eleven 
months from February - December, 1952, was about 280 tons which was sold mostly 
in the replacement market, no sales having been made to any automobile manu¬ 
facturers or assemblers. Actual production of Canara Workshops Ltd., in 1951 
was 131.30 tons and in 1952, 256.5 tons. Canara Workshops Ltd., have not been 
able to sell their products to any manufacturers assemblers of automobiles. 

11. Malleable iron castings (chassis componen t s): 

These components are being manufactured by Malleable Iron & Steel Castings 
Co. Ltd., Bombay, who have a potentifiil capacity of 150 tons per month of 
malleable iron parts. They manufacture black heart raedleable iron and high duty 
castings and jacks. All kinds of chassis components can be made in the factory 
and delivered in a completely meahined condition. 

They claim to be the only firm in India manufeuitaring black heart irc»i and 
high duty castings conforming to American specifications MS 443 having 45,000 
lbs. minimum tensile strength per sq. inch and elongation minimum 7.6 per cent 
and grade 35012 having 50,000 lbs. tensile strength per sq. inch and 12 per 
cent elongation. They use Indian raw materials and have installed a special 
rotary melting furnace to overcome the difficulty in respect of the pig iron 
required for the manufacture of malleable iron castings. 

12. Bus bodies, station wagon bodies, truck bodies, steel cabs, ^pickup bodies 
and panel ran bodies: 

These are made by General Motors India Ltd., Bombay. They claim that the 
annual capacity of their factory on single shift basis is 300 station or panel 
wagons, 1,000 pickup vans, 3,OCX) truck bodies and steel platforms and 1,200 bus 
bodies. Actual production in 1952 was 175 station wagons or panel wagons, 150 
pickup vans, 125 truck bodies with steel platforms and 415 bus bodies. 
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The body building department of the factory is self- contained and is 
actually the biggest department employing about 1,000 workers. Truck cabs, 
truck platforms, van bodies and especially bus bodies are designed, tooled up, 
welded together, outfitted and painted. Not only are bodies produced for the 
firm’s own vehicles but special bus bodies are also supplied against orders 
from outside. The whole equipment has been so developed that most of the parts 
used are standardised and can be put together in many varieties so that without 
difficulty nearly all kinds of bodies can be manufactured. Deep drawn sheet 
metal parts can be made only to the approximate size of a cab roof. On the 
other hand, practically all sheet metal parts for cabs and bus bodies are 
made. Production starts with a design of the body in a special desigiing room, 
then it is tooled up, necessary dies are cast in a small fomdry and machined 
and fitted. Zinc dies are also made when necessary. A press handling pieces up 
to cab roof size and a number of sheet painting machines have been installed. 
Steel tubes are bought from the Premier Automobiles Ltd., Bombay. All the usual 
body work can be done Including the chromium plating. 

Bus bodies are 8l1so made in the workshops of the State Road Transport Under¬ 
takings of Bombay and Madras. Ihe Madras State Rpad Transport Undertaking makes 
bus bodies in co-operation with Hindustan Aircraft Ltd., Bangalore. These bodies 
are mostly of the composite type, the structure being a combination of wood and 
steel sections. All-metal construction has proved to be satisfactory only on 
good roads; on bad roads composite construction has been found to be more 
suitable. 

13. Seat bench assembly: 

Seat bench assembly comprising of tube bending, seat slider, seat runners, 
etc., is manufactured by Sanghavi & Co., Bombay, who have a capacity for 10,000 
seats. They have started production only since 1952 and have supplied to Auto¬ 
mobiles Prockicts of Imiia Ltd. according to their requirements. 

14. Cushion springs: 

Cushion springs are used for making spring cases of seat cushions and back¬ 
rests of most automobiles on which is mounted an overlay from either rubberised 
hair or substitute material, or coir, flock or cotton stuffing or foam rubber. 
The firms engaged in tne manufacture of cushion springs are Hoare Miller 5c Co. 
Ltd., Calcutta^ Bharat Spring Works, Bombay, and Calcutta Spring Works, Bombay. 
We have received infbrmatlon only from Hoare Miller & Co. Ltd., who have a 
capacity to prockice 10,000 springs per day. This number would be adequate to 
meet the demand of springs for 35 passenger automobiles, 20 trucks and 10 buses 
per day. Actual production from 1st June,1952 to 21st March, 1953 was 4,055 
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bus seats and 2^,545 backrests, all of wtiich were sold to assemblers/raanufacturers 
of automobiles. 

15. Uphol stery material; 

Upholstery materials of leather, plastic. Jute, canvas and leathercloth 
are made by several manufacturers in India of whom eight have furnished infor¬ 
mation to us- Hoare Miller & Co- Ltd., Calcutta, Dharampur Leather Clotli Co., 
Bombay, Suedes and Leatherettes Ltd*^ Bangalore, and Bhor Industries Ltd., 

Bhor, manufacture artificial leathercloth. Chrome Leather Co. Ltd., and 
Gordon, Wbodroffe Leather Manufacturing Co. Ltd., both in Madras, and Cooper 
Allen Branch of the British India Corporation Ltd., Kanpur, manufacture leather 
materials for upholstery. Howrah Mills Co. Ltd-, Calcutta, manufacture cotton 
canvas waterproof. 

Hoare Miller Sc Co. Ltd., are making overlays for spring cases of auto¬ 
mobile seats and backrests viz. ’halrlok’ moulded upholstery and rubberised 
coir. Iheir present production of these overlays would meet the requirements 
of 30 €Uitomobiles per day and they can Increase their capacity, if necessary. 

They have an arrangement with Moulded Hair Co. Ltd., London, for the manu¬ 
facture of *hairlok* moulded upholstery and receive technical assistance from 
them. 

Dharampur Leather Cloth Co., manufacture PVC artificial leatiiercloth for 
use as upholstery for cars and buses. Their capacity is 2,500 yards of plastic 
leathercloth per day on single shift basis and their actual production in 1951 
was 149,421 yards and in 1952, 69,801 yards. Their materials have been approved 
by Chrysler Corporation, U-S.A., and Premier Automobiles Ltd., have been pur¬ 
chasing and using the leathercloth for roof-lining and door panels in their 
Dodge, De Soto and Plymouth cars. They have also supplied some quantities to 
State Road Transport Undertakings in Bombay and Travancore. 

Bhor Industries Ltd., have been manufacturing since 1945 coated fabrics, 
plastic cloth and NC type of leathercloth which are used by the automobile 
industry for upholstery, panelling and top lining purposes. 

Suedes and Leatherettes Ltd., have an installed capacity of 100,000 
sq. yards per month on single shift basis. 

Chrome Leather Co. Ltd., manufacture upholstery leather in different 
colours and prlnt^ required by cars, trucks and buses, station wagons, etc. 

Their annual capacity is about 2,500 hides per month but this can be increased, 
if necessary. Actual production was about 1,000 hides in 1951 and 59 tddes in 
1952^ They have supplied small quantities of upholstery leather to the various 
euitomobile assemblers in India. 
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Gordon, Woodroffe Leather MamhSLCtaring Co, Ltd,, began production of 
upholstery leather in 193(5 but did not supply it to the automobile Industry 
until December, 1947. Their capacity for the production of upholstery leather 
in 1952 was 1,100,000 sq. ft. Actual production was 370,000 sq. ft. in 1951 and 
182,000 sq. ft, in 1952^ They supplied substantial quantities of the material 
to the various automobile assemblers in 1951 and 1952, 

Cooper Allen Branch of British India Corporation Ltd,, have a capacity 
to manufacture 2,000 sets of motor car upholstery from indigenous raw hides. 

The Howrah Mills Co, Ltd,, manufacture cotton canvas waterpoof 36" wide 
and cotton canvas waterproof 30" wide. Their annual capacity for both types 
of watei^proof canvas is 1,200,000 yards. Actual production of 36" wide Wf.P., 
in 1951 and 1952 was 47,906 yards and 299,239 yards, respectively, and of 
canvas 30" wide W.P,, 26,950 yards and 139,489 yards, respectively. They have 
supplied their products rx> automobile manufacturers assemblers and also in the 
replacement market. They cefi also manufacture jute needle felt of 1/8", 
and t'' thickness. 

Certain other materials such as carpets made to size or shape, cotton 
wadding etc., are also being produced by a number of firms in India. 

IV. ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 

16. Electric lamps and bulbs: 

These are being manufactured by Pradip Lamp Works, Calcutta, €uid 
Sanghavi & Co,, Bombay. Pradip Lamp Works manufacture all types of miniature 
bulbs used in automobiles in their factory at Patna, and propose to manufac¬ 
ture headlamps in the future. The firm started production in 1951 and pro¬ 
duced 21,622 bulbs in 1951 and 31,522 bulbs in 1952. The installed capacity 
of the factory is 3,000 bulbs per day. Prociiction at present is almost at a 
standstill. It appears that the manufacturers assemblers of automobiles are 
not purchasing Indigenous lamps. Sanghair 8c Co, manufacture side lamps and 
tall and stop lamps fbr Hillman Minx cars and Commer vans. Their capacity for 
producing side lamps and tall and stop lamps is 10,000 pairs per year. 

17, Cobles and wires: 

Several firms appear to be interested in the manufacture of electric 
cables and wires; but of these, only one firm, viz,, Indian Cable Co. Ltd., 
Calcutta^have furnished information to us. They manufacture rubber Insulated 
cables for the automobile industry and claim to have an annual capacity on 
single shift basis for 18,000,000 finished yards of rubber insulated cables 
which can meet all the requirement of the automobile industry in India. Their 
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actual production In 1951 was 32.2 million finished yards and in 1953, 22.4 
million finished yards. They have supplied small quantities to automobile 
assemblers/mamfacturers and also to Dewar's Garage and Engineering Vferks 
for the assembly of sample harnesses. 

18. iire horoess: 

The manufacture of this item has been taken up by Dewar's Gargage and 
Engineering Works, Calcutta, who have entered into an agreement with Indian 
Cable Co. Ltd., Calcutta,for the supply of required wires. Production is ' 
still largely in the experimental stage, flthd samples are reported to be 
available for all types of vehicles. ^il« entires are obtained from Indian 
Cable Co. Ltd., braiding, terminal manufacture and terminal fitting are 
done at the factory of Dewar's Garage and Engineering Works. They have a 
capacity of over 750 harnesses per month on single shift basis and can, if 
necessary, increase the capacity by working extra shifts. Production, it 
is claimed, will be sufficient to meet India's current requirements. 

19. Batteries; 

This Important ancillary industry is now well established in India and 
nearly 18 units with an annual capacity of 534,820 batteries are in regular 
production. Actual production in 1951 of the 18 manufacturers was 251,584 
batteries. 

20. Carbon brushes: 

Carbon brushes are produced by Greaves Cotton & Crompton Parkinson Ltd., 
Bombay. They supplied 20,000 carbon brushes in 1951 to an automobile manu¬ 
facturer and a small quantity in 1952. They have also supplied small quan¬ 
tities of this product to automobile dealers and consumers. Though the firm 
claim to have ample capacity, they have not, however, been able to develop 
production due to Inadequate demand. 

V. OTHER COMPONENTS AND MATERIALS 

21. R’bber tyres and tubes: 

These are manufactured by four firms, viz., Dunlop Rubber Co. (India) Ltd., 
Calcutta, Firestone Tyre and Rubber Co. of India Ltd., Bombay, Goodyear Tyre 
and Rubber Co. of India Ltd.-, Cal^ta|^and India Tyre and Rubber Co. (India) 
Ltd., Bombay. Their capacity and'^^wod^tlon of tyres and tubes are sufficient 
to meet the demand of the Indigenous automobile Industry. These firms are also 
collaborating with Indigenous producers for the manufacture of rubber com¬ 
ponents and accessories, and garage equipment which they also market through 
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tneir dealers* organisations. The total capacity and production of these 
firms in 1951 and 1952 were as follows 



Capacity 

Production * 



1951 

1952 

Motor covers and giant covers 

913,430 

486,373 

379,790 

Motor and giant tubes 

902,930 

464,736 

343,921 


Figures of production relate to three firms only. 

22^ Latex foafli products; 

IXinlop Rubber Co. (India) Ltd.^ Calcutta, commenced manufacture of Dunlop- 
illo latex foam products in July 1951 and their production covers an extensive 
range. An appreciable proportion of the Dunlopillo products consists of bus 
seats, back squabs and other items used in the automobile industry. 

23. Other rubber components: 

A large number of rubber components other than engine mountings, fan 
belts and radiator hoses are also being manufactured by National Rubber 
Manufacturers Ltd., Calcutta, Kadar Rubber Manufacturing Co. Ltd., Calcutta, 
Travancore Rubber Works, Trivandrun, Rubberex Industries Ltd., Bombay, 
Associated Industries, Bhavnagar, Swastik Rubber Products Ltd., Poona, Nanco 
Rubber and Plastics Ltd., Coimbatore, Modak Rubber Products Ltd., Bombay^ 
and Korula Rubber Co. Ltd., Bombay. Among these items are included hom 
bulbs, wind shield wipers, motor pump connections and other extruded goods, 
moulded rubber headings^etc. 

24. Goskets: 

Cork and oil paper gaskets are being manufactured by GenereuL Manufac¬ 
turing Co., Bombay, who claim to be able to attain a capacity for Rs. 5,000 
worth of gaskets per day if they can install a power press and are assured of 
a market. Their actual production was approximately of the value of 
Rs. 50,000 in 1951 and Rs. 45,000 in 1952. Because of the limited demand 
they are operating only hand presses and locally made dies. 

25. Ball bearings: 

Ball bearings are nanufactured by National Bearing Co. Ltd., Jaipur, 
who have an annual capacity for 600,000. bearings. A large part of 
their capacity is being utilised for industries other than the automobile 
indiistry but they are in a position to tool up and manufacture every type 
and size of ball bearings as soon as they receive orders for minimum quan¬ 
tities which would Justify manufacture. They have not so far supplied 
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directly any bearings to any manufacturer or assembler of autx>moblles. Recentr- 
ly, however, they have received direct orders from one assembling firm for 
about 7 sizes and these are being manufactured. The reason for their not 
receiving orders from manufacturers and assemblers of automobiles is stated 
to be the usual practice of importing bearings as parts of motor vehicles. 

26^ P ai n t s: 

4 large number of firms manufacture oil and enamel paints, and a few 
also produce nitro-cellulose paints. Among the firms who have Airnished 
information to us are Addisons Paints and Chemicals Ltd., Madrsis, Shalimar 
Paint, Colour and Varnish Co. Ltd., Calcutta, P.C. Chanda & Co. Ltd., 

Calcutta, and Elephant Oil Mills Ltd., Bombay. We have also received in¬ 
formation from Imperial Chemical Industries (India) Ltd., Calcutta, about 
the capacity and production of their subsidiary Alkali and Chemical Cor¬ 
poration of India Ltd. 

Addisons Paints and Chemicals Ltd., have done pioneering work in the 
manufacture of N.C. lacquers, and their factory is designed to manufacture 
nitro-cellulose products as well as thinners and synthetic enamels which are 
largely used as automobile and industrial finishes. They nave entered into 
an agreement with Hardie Trading Ltd., Australia, who are the manufacturers 
of the well-known Spartan products. The capacity of the factory per month 
is as follows: colour and clear lacquers, 12,000 gallons; paints and enamel^ 
1,000 cwts.; varnishes, 10,000 gallons; thinners, 30,000 getllons; Hardi-proof, 
6,000 gallons and leaUier finishes, 500 gallons. Actual prodiction in 
1951-52 of these six items was 25,446 gallons, 23,939 cwts., 6,305 gallons, 
23,303 gallons, 5,555 gallons and 215 gallons, respectively. 

Shalimar Paint, Colour and Varnish Co. Ltd., manufacture nitro¬ 
cellulose finish which is one of the most important finishes required by 
the automobile industry. Their capacity is 4,000 gallons per month and their 
actual production in 1952 was 15,435 gallons. 

P.C. Chanda Sc Co. Ltd., mamfacture paints and lacquers used for paint¬ 
ing chassis, underframes and under-surfaces of mud-guards, etc. 

Elephant Oil Mills Ltd., manufacture chassis black dipping enamels, 
enamels fbr lorry bodies and varnishes. They claim an annual capacity of 
•50,000 gallons for each of these items. They have supplied only small quan¬ 
tities of paints and varnishes to automobile manufacturers/assemblers. 

The Alkali and Chemical Corporation of India Ltd., produce lacquers, 
Udnners, primer surfacer and putty. Their rated annual capacity is 200,000 
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g^lons of all products. The factory commenced production in the second 
half of 1951 and their production in 1952 was about 100,000 gallons. 

27. Brake fluid: 

Brake fluid according to the information received by us is produced 
by Addisons Paints and Chemicals Ltd., Madreis and Caltex (India) Ltd., 
Bombay. Addisons Paints and Chemicals Ltd., manufacture Acme super--49 
hydraulic brake fluid; their annual capacity is stated to be 20,000 
gallons and their actual production in 1951 was 11,894 gallons and in 
1952, 29,218 gallons. Caltex (India) Ltd., commenced production in 
February, 1950. Their annual capacity is 180,000 gallons and actual 
production was 55,982 gallons in 1951 and 70,260 gallons in 1952. 

28. 4iuininiuffl castings: 

These are being produced by the Aluminium Manufacturing Company Ltd., 
Calcutta, who have a properly equipped foundry with a rated capacity of 60 
tons of castings per annum. The firm have a contract with Hindjstan Motors 
Ltd., for the supply of aluminium ceistings required by them, including 
clutch housings, tappet covers, water outlet pipes, gear box extension, 
gear box cover, bonnet hinges and engine sump. As an associate of British 
Aluminium Company Ltd., they have access to all the technical advice and 
guidance from the parent firm. 

VI. SERVICE EQUIPMENT PARTS 

29* Jacks: 

Five firms, viz,, Malleable Iron and Steel Castings Co. Ltd., Bombay, 
Belgaum Motors, Belg?ium, Hindustan Industries and Machine Manufacturing 
Co. Ltd., Benaras, Union Company (Accessories) Ltd.*, Madras, and Inter¬ 
national Engineering Service, Bombay^are interested in the manufacture 
of jacks. Of these only two firms, viz , Malleable Iron and Steel Cast¬ 
ings Co. Ltd., and Belgaum Motors^are manufacturing Jacks on a large 
scale. The capacity of Malleable Iron and Steel Castings Co. Ltd., is 
flexible and can be extended according to the demand. Actual production 
of Malleable Iron and Steel Castings Co. Ltd., from February 1951 to 
December 1952 was 10,000 Jacks most of which were sold under contracts 
with certain rubber companies. 

The capacity of Belgaum Motors is 10,000 Jacks per annum and actual 
production in 1951 was 6,130 Jacks and in 1952, 2,380 Jacks of which 52 
were hydraulic Jacks. 
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30. Hand and foot pumps: 

Ihree firms, viz,, Opion Company (accessories) Ltd., Madras, Hindu¬ 
stan Industries and Machine Manufacturing Co. Ltd., Benaras, and Ahmedabad 
Star Engineering Works, Ltd.', Ahmedabad,are engaged in the ffl6inufacture of 
hand and foot pumps but we have received information from only the first two 
firms. Union Company (Accessories) Ltd., commenced production from 24th April, 
1952. Their annual capacity is stated to be 30,000 pumps. Actual production 
of hand tyre inflators complete with hose connections during June-December, 

1952 was 7,500 and the total sales during the same period were 6,800. 

No foot pumps were manufactured by them in 1952. Hindustan Industries and 
Machine Manufacturing Co. Ltd., have an installed capacity for 24,000 hand 
pimps and 12,000 foot pumps. Actual production of hand pumps was 200 in 1951 
and 1,500 in 1952. They supplied 500 pumps in 1952 to Hindustan Motors Ltd. 

Fbr fbot pumps no orders were received from Euitomoblle manufacturers/assemblers 
and, therefore, no production was undertaken. 


31. Tool kits and garage equipment: 

Tool kits for different models and garage equipment like heavy Jacks, are 
being manufactured by Hindustan Industries and Machine Manufacturing Co. Ltd., 
Benaras, and Simpson & Co. Ltd., Madras. 

32. Non^genuine components and parts: 

Gaaco Industries Ltd., Bombay, and S.A. Ehgineering Works, Bombay, are 
producing several automobile parts by copying the origimd parts. The main 
products of Gemco Industries Ltd.j are U. spring clamps, centre bolts for 
springs, shackle bolts, shackle assemblies, petrol tank c«ips, side mirrors and 
bushings of all types. S.A. Ehglneering Works manufacture mainly king pins, 
spring pins, hangers, thrust ball bearings, king pins, petrol tank and radiator 
caps, U. bolts, centre bolts and small lamps. Gemco Industries Ltd.^ claim a 
capacity to utilise 100 tons of steel per year. S.A* Ehglneering Works claim 
that they are able to produce parts of the value of about Rs. 15,000 per month 
or about Els. 2 lakhs per annum. Both units use only indigenous materials; 
only in special cases imported steel is obtained. 


9. We have referred in the previous paragraph to the various ancillary 
components and parts which are being manufactured at present. Besides these. 
Ancillary there are several others which are not being produced on a corn- 

industries: mercial scale but the manufacture of which is either in the ex- 

Prooramipes of perimental Stage or is only being planned. We have obtained 
manufacture. following information about the principal features of the 

programmes of manufacture in respect of such components and parts: 
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I. ENGINE COMPONENTS 

1. Fuel pump di ap/jragm.s: 

THe manufacture of fuel pump diaphragpis was underteUcen by United Trading 
Co., in 1914,mainly for tiie Defence DeparDnent and later for both civil and 
military requirements. Since 19fi0, however, the manufacture has been sus¬ 
pended due to keen competition from imports from the U-S.A. They have now 
developed a new formula for manufacture which they state has been tested by 
the Defence Ministry ajid has now been patented by Government. They have a 
plan to produce 150,000 sets of diaphragms per year and gradually to in¬ 
crease the production to 250,000 sets per year by the end of 1954. They do 
not anticipate any difficulty in selling their predicts to the prodicers of 
motor vehicles. 

They do not consider that any foreign assistance or collaboration is 
necessary for the manufacture of Aiel pump diaphragms. The Indian Standards 
Institution is preparing standards for this product. Raw materials required 
for its production are available in the country. 

National Rubber Manufacturers Ltd., Calcutta, also Intend to undertake 
the production of f\iel pump diaphragns in the near future. 

2. Bodiators (fin and tube type): 

Radiators of the fin and tube type are to be manufactured by Rayala 
Corporation (Madras) Ltd., Madras^ for cars, trucks, tractors and industrial 
equipment. They have a programme for the manufacture of 5,000 radiators per 
annum and they expect to increase production to 10,000 radiators per annum 
by the end of 1954. They have stated that their capacity could be Increased 
to'50,000 reuilators per annum if there is demand. They intend to negotiate 
with the producers of no tor vehicles for the sale of their products as 
original equipment and also to sell them in the replacement market. 

They have entered into an agreement with Suddeutsche Kuhlerfabrik Julius 
Fr. Behr., Stuttgart, ^est Germany, fbr me manufacture of ’Behr’ radiators. 

Itie German firm will furnish records and data relating to desigi, construction, 
drawings, tools, jigs, etc. They have also agreed to furnish other facilities 
by way of research, provision of expert advice and necessary trednlng for the 
employees of Rayed a Corporation (Madras) Ltd. Certain raw materials such as 
copper and brass sheets of prescribed quedlty, and copper strip will have to 
be imported. 
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3# Aiuniniun pistons, gudgeon pins, cylinder iiners (wet), valves: 

THese Items are already on the manufacturing programme of India Pistons 
Ltd.^ Madras, who are negotiating with Aluminium Manufacturing Co. Ltd., Cal¬ 
cutta, to obtain aluminium alloy castings for pistons. Production of gudgeon 
pins and cylinder liners (wet) is eyqpected to start in the near future. 
Necessary machine tools f^r the manufacture of gudgeon pins and cylinder 
liners (wet) are being installed. Manufacture of valves is expected to 
commence in 1954. 

Raw materials for aluminium pistons and cylinder liners (wet) will be 
obtained wholly from Indigenous sources. For gudgeon pins, however, the raw 
material will have to be imported because even if it were possible to get 
alloy steel according to specifications, facilities for precision drawing 
are not Available in the country. 

4. Yolv^ guides, connecting rod belts and dippersr; 

These parts were produced by Sanghani Momot Industries, Bombay., who 
have closed down their factory at present, but may resume production. 'Diey 
were producing these parts along with many others to American standard 
specifications and were ahle to sell them not only in the demies tic market 
but also in the markets of neighbouring countries like Buraa, Iran, and 
Africa. They claim to have sold these parts in the Indian market at 
prices much lower than those of the corresponding imported parts. 

5. Diesel fuel injection equipment: 

Diesel fue] injection equipment is to be manufactured by Motor Industries 
Ltd., Madras, in a factory to be set up in Bangalore. Machinery and equipment 
for the factory have already been ordered and production and planning will be 
under the direction of an engineer from Robert Bosch of Stuttgart, West Germauiy, 
with whom they have entered into an agreement. Production is expected to com¬ 
mence from September, 1953. In the first stage, that is by the end of 1954, 
they will take up the assembly of fuel injection pumps, complete manufacture of 
all parts of nozzle holders and filters (except felt inserts); in the second 
stage, that is by the end of 1957, they will manufacture pump parts, nozzles, 
delivery valves and nozzle holders; and in the third stage, that is by the end 
of 1960,they will manufacture complete injection equipment. 

Ihe equipment will be manufactured according to the specifications and 
technique, standards and quality of Robert Bosch but will not bear the name of 
"Bosch’* and will not, therefore, be subject to the same rigid inspection. 

They will be, however, subjected to close inspection according to the rules of 
their German associates and for tliis purpose the services of a Chief Inspector 
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will be obtainel for the first few years from Robert Bosch. Some of the raw 
materials like round and hexagonal brigit drawn cold rolled milk edloy steel 
bars, round and hexagonal brass bars, bright drawn steel for nozzle holders 
and filters, and felt inserts for diesel fue] injection filters,will have to 
be imported. 

II. TRANSMISSION AND SUSPENSION COMPONENTS 

K^ing pin units, clutc.i pedal shafts and pins, brake pedal pin, accelerator 
springs and brake pedal springs: 

All these parts were manufactured by Sanghani Momot Industries, Bombay. 
They propose to take up riieir manufacture as soon as they resume production. 

III. FRAME AND BODY COMPONENTS 


7. Shock abso rbers: 

Shock absorbers are to be meinufactured by Armstrong’s Patents (India) 
Ltd., Madras^which are associated with Union Company (Accessories) Ltd., 
Madras. Their plan for production is 2,900 units (assembly only) in 1952, 
31,900 units (partial manufacture and assembly) in 1953 and 1954- 

They have entered into an agreement with Armstrong’s Patents Co. Ltd., 
Yorkshire, U.K. Samples are to be sent from time to time to the foreigi 
associates for their inspection and approval. Facilities will be provided 
at the factory in U.K., for the training of technicians and their U.K. 
associates will also send their inspector to inspect the factory at Madras. 
The products will be manufactured according to the standards and quality of 
Armstrong’s Patents Co. Ltd. 

The main difficulties anticipated by them are foreigi competition and 
non-availability in the country of many of the raw materials, and multi¬ 
plicity of types and specifications of parts required for various models pro- 
diced in India. 

8. fheeis and rims: 

These parts are to be manufactured by the Wheel & Rim Co. of India Ltd., 
Madras. They claim that die capacity of the projected plant will be suf¬ 
ficient to meet the demand for wheels and rims for all the various types of 
automobiles in the country. They have entered into an agreement with Fire- 
stone Tyre Sc Rubber Co. of Akron, Ohio, U.S.A., who will render all the 
technical assistance necessary for the development of the scheme. Sa^nples 
will be submitted to Firestone Tyre ^ Rubber Company as and when required 
for test and approval, and also to the Government of India,if required. 
Products will be manufactured in accordance with the specifications and 
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desiQis drawn by Firestone Tyre Sc Rubber Company and will bear ”Firestx)fte” name. 
As regards raw materials they have stated that in the initial stages special 
steels not available in the country will have to be imported. 

9* Brake drums: 

The manufacture of brake drums is proposed to be started by Laksnmiratan 
Engineering Works, Bombay. Automobile Products of India Ltd., have already 
made arrangements with them for obtaining supplies of brake drums from them. 

10. Front and rear spring parts and rear axle parts: 

These parts are included among those which Sanghani Momot Industries, 
Bombay, were manufacturing and which they would take up when they resume 
operations. 

IV. ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 

11. Sparling piugs: 

Sparking plugs are proposed to be manufactured by three firms, viz., 

Motor Industries Co. Ltd., Madras, Auto Accessories (India) Ltd., Bombay, 
and Simpson Sc Co. Ltd., Madras. Motor Industries Co. Ltd., will produce 
"Bosch" sparking plugs in collaboration with Robert Bosch, Stuttgart, West 
Germany. According to their programme they will prociice 25,000 sparking plugs 
per month from September, 1953 and they expect their production capacity to 
increase to 50,000 per month by the end of 1954. In the first stage, that is 
up to 1954, they will only assemble the sparking plug body- In the second 
stage, that is by the end of 1957, they will manufacture complete sparking 
plugs except the porcelain insulator. The products will be manufactured 
according to the standard specifications of Robert Bosch and will be sub¬ 
jected to rigid inspection in the first few years by the Chief Inspector 
appointed by their German associates and stationed at their factory. The pro¬ 
ducts will not,however, bear the name "Bosch". 

Auto Accessories (India) Ltd., plan to produce K.L.G., sparking plugs 
for which they have entered into an agreement with Smiths Motor Accessories 
Ltd.*, U-K., who are the sole distributors in U.K., of sparking plugs manu¬ 
factured by K.L.G. Sparking Plugs Ltd. Equipment and technical assistance 
for manufacture will be provided by their associates in U-K. 

Simpson Sc Co. Ltd.*, propose to take up the manufacture of Lodge' spark¬ 
ing plugs but the scheme Is still in an embryonic stage. 

12. Electric horns: 

Electric horns are to be manufactured by Union Co. (Accessories) Ltd., 
Madras, United Trading Co., Delhi, and Acme Manufacturing Co. Ltd., Bombay. 
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Union Co. (Accessories) Ltd., have entered into an agreement with Prima 
Indistries Ltd., Birmingham, U.K. They plan to produce 42 gross electric 
horns in 1952; 56 gross in 1953; a/id 70 gross in 1954. Samples of their 
products will be subniltted to their foreign associates for inspection and 
approval, certain insulating materials, contact points, special steel, etc., 
which are not available in the comtry will have to be obtained from U.K. 

United Trading Co. have planned to produce 4,000 sets of electric horns 
per annum. Biey have already submitted a sample to the Development Wing of 
tne Ministry of Commerce and Industry for approval. They have not entered 
into foreign collaboration but they will arrange to maintain Uie standards 
of quality and have th<dr products properly tested. 

Acme Manufacturing Co. Ltd., are at present experimenting with the pro¬ 
duction of a suitable electric hom similar to the one used in Chrysler auto¬ 
mobiles. 


V. OTHER COMPONENTS 
13. Brake lini ngs and clutch facings: 

The manufacture of brake liiiing;s and clutch facings is proposed to be 
taken up by Paiinsular Motor Corporation Ltd., Calcutta, in collaboration 
with a foreign firm. 

lQ.(a) From what iifiis been stated in paragraphs 6-9 above regarding the 
present position and programmes of manufacture of the automobile industry and 
Importance of ancillary industries, it will be seen that some progress has 

establishing an alnjady been made towards establishing the manufacture of 


aut^blle industry automobiles in India. The evidence tendered before 


in India. 


US on 


behalf of Uie various interests connected with this indus¬ 
try showed a general consensus of opinion in favour of establishing the auto¬ 
mobile industry In India. There was, however, difference of opinion as to 
whether the industry should be estjabllshed in one st^ or step by step. The 
exponents of tlae one step method stated that if necessary protection and 
assistance were given to the firms which have a manufacturing programme, they 
would be able to manufacture motor vehicles at a reasonable price within a 
reasonable period and to expand the volume of demand. According to this 
school, ancillary imlustries would develop simultaneously with the progress of 


the automobile manufacture. The advocates of the step by step method expressed 
the view that the assembly of c.k.d. vehicles Imported from abroad should con¬ 
tinue until the volume had increased to such an extent tliat the manufacture of 
motor vehicles would be economic. The lowering of prices of motor venicles 
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by a substantial reduction of the customs duty was in their opinion necessary to 
increase the volume. According to them, the development should be evolutionary^ 
that is, secondary and auxiliary industries should be established first so that 
the components and parts, etc., manufactured by them could be bought and used 
by the manufacturers of motor vehicles. If the pace W6ls rushed, the cost of 
manufacture of automobiles would go up and this in turn would restrict their 
use. The divergence of opinion among the exponents of the two methods is die to 
their approach. The exponents of the first method (one step) believe that they 
have already crossed the hurdle and, given certain facilities they can succeed 
in building up a volume which would make it possible for them to manufacture 
motor vehicles at a reasonable price. The exponents of the second method 
(step by step) believe in cautious progress and in undertaking manufacture only 
after the supporting Industries have been established. They point out that 
the low level of purchasing power in India limits the demand for motor vehicles 
and combined with the heavy capital investment required for the automobile 
industry it creates a vicious circle of high prices and low volume. 

(b) We consider that if reliance is placed on evolutionary process, it may 
take decades before the manufacture of motor vehicles becomes possible in India. 
At the present stage of development of the industry, positive measures are re¬ 
quired to accelerate its establishment on a sound basis. We are aware that some 
risk is involved in stimulating the manufacture of motor vehicles by such mea¬ 
sures but it would be faced in view of the encouragement hitherto given to the 
industry by Government, the progress made so far by the firms which have embark¬ 
ed on a manufacturing programme, the large investment made by the public in 
these concerns, and above all the national benefits accruing from the establish¬ 
ment of the automobile industry. Firstly, there will be considerable saving of 
foreign exchange. India spent during the five years ended 1951-52, foreign 
exchanges equivadent to more than Rs. 55 crores and Rs. 37 crores on motor 
vehicles and motor parts, respectively. A large portion of the exchange could 
be saved If components and parts were manufactured in India and the saving 
utilised for the purchase of capital goods and machinery required for the 
industry. Secondly, the automobile industry will open up new avenues of employ¬ 
ment and provide skill and technical knowledge for the establishment of other 
allied industries, such as tractor manufacture, internal combustion engine 
manufacture, etc. Thirdly, it will create a demand for products of a large 
number of industries and accelerate the process of Industrialisation. Lastly, 
in times of national emergency the industry could be switched over to the 
production of vehicles, etc., required for defence. The automobile industry 
can in short be described as a vital industry of strategic Importance which 
would reflect the economic prosperity of the country. 
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The advantages of motor transport which will receive an Impetus from the 
establishment of an automobile industry, are too obvious to be mentioned. In 
a country of vast size like India where contact between villages and towns 
and between one region and ano ther depends so greatly on rapid communication, 
motor taansport can render invaluable service. Fbr the movement of agricul¬ 
tural produce and raw materials to markets and industrial centres and fbr the 
distribution of the products of industry in the countryside, as also fbr extend¬ 
ing social services to villages and providing relief in times of famine or 
natural cala®ity, motor transport by its flexibility and speed can play an im¬ 
portant part. A well established automobile industry must, therefore, be recog¬ 
nised as an itegral part of a sound progressive economy for the country. 
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CHAPTER III - PROBLEMS OF THE INDUSTRY 

11. (a) A,n estimate of the volune of demand for automobiles in tbe country 
can be made on the basis of imports of passenger cars and commercial vehicles 
Volume of danand: sales of motor vehicles assembled in the country. The 

Present demand, following table gives the imports of motor vehicles from 1922 to 
1952:- 


Year 

Passenger 

cars 

Commercial vetiicles 
(vans, trucks and buses) 

Total 

1922-23 

4323 

480 

4803 

1923-24 

7984 

1044 

9028 

1924-25 

9380 

2162 

11542 

1925-23 

12757 

4840 

17597 

1925-27 

13197 

6343 

19540 

1927-28 

15122 

8682 

23804 

1928-29 

19567 

12790 

32357 

1929-30 

17399 

15306 

32705 

1930-31 

12601 

8913 

21514 

1931-32 

7220 

4302 

11522 

1932-33 

6201 

2676 

8877 

1933-34 

9759 

5496 

15255 

1934-35 

14434 

9973 

24407 

1935-36 

13590 

8470 

22060 

1936-37 

12939 

9160 

22099 

1937-38 

15697 

15077 

30774 

1938-39 

10988 

7860 

18848 

1939-40 

9965 

14537 

24502 

1940-41 

5058 

19639 

24697 

1941-42 

2854 

28355 

31209 

1942-43 

381 

6819 

7200 

1943-44 

41 

69 

110 

1941-45 

13 

7737 

7750 

1945-46 

263 

7513 

7776 

1945-47 

10688 

8649 

19337 

1947-48 

23197 

12217 

35414 

1948-49 

18012 

21299 

39251 

1949-50 

7159 

11455 

18614 

1950-51 

8349 

4807 

13156 

1951-52 

9957 

4712 

14669 
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The sales of motor vehicles during the last four years are given below:- 



19^ 

1950 

1951 

1952 

Passenger cars 

8,619 

8,278 

12,597 

8,212 

Commercial v^lcles 

15,436 

8,715 

9,796 

7,503 

Grand total 

24,055 

16,993 

22,393 

15,715 


It will be seen from these figures that ttie average annual imports in the 
three pre-war years 1935-36 to 1937-38 were of tne order of 25,000 motor vehicles. 
Assuning that about 20 per ceiit of these imports were on account of territories 
now included in Pakistan, the average for India would be 20,000 vehicles. In 
the four postr-partltlon years, 1948-49 to 1951-52, the average annual imports 
were 21,500 vehicles, but excluding the Imports in 1948-49 which were heavy 
due probably to pent up demand, the average for the remaining three years 
works out to only 15,500 vehicles. Taking the whole period of 30 years, it is 
noteworthy that the volume of imports has remained more or less static in India 
while it has shown a striking increase in many other countries. As regards 
sales, the figure for 1949 is somewhat on the hign side because of the back 
log of pent up demand. It would be better to take the average of the sales for 
the last three years for estimating the demand.; On this basis, the demand works 
out to 18,367 vetdcles. Actually the sales in 1952 were much less than in 1951, 
but ttiis was probably due to tiie reduced puj'chaslng power of the people. We 
consider that a reasonable estimate of the present demauid would be 18,000 to 
20,000 motor vehicles (passenger cars and commercial vehicles). 

(b) The total number of passenger cars and commercial vehicles on roads in 
1951 was, according to the figures obtained by us from the Ministry of Transport, 
Estimate of 283,000 comprising about 160,000 peissenger cars and 123,000 corn- 

future demand. nercial vehicles. If the average life of a passenger car is 

taken to be 12 years and of a commercial vehicle 10 years, about 
13,000 passenger cars and 12,000 commercial vehicles would be required to be re¬ 
placed every year to maintain the present number of vehicles on the roads. These 
annual requirements for r^lenishment of 25,000 vehicles do not take into account 
the development of roads and road transport envisaged in the Five Year Plan. By 
the end of the period of the Plan, viz, 1955-55, the national income is expected 
to go up to about Rs. 10,000 crores or by about 11 per cent in all sectors of eco¬ 
nomic activity, including agriculture, industry, trade and transport, and a marked 
expansion or improvement is anticipated leading to a steady enlargement of the 
supply of goods and services available fbr satisfying the needs of a growing popu¬ 
lation. The road development programme itself would involve an expenditure by 
the Central (jovemment of Rs. 27 crores on national tughways and of Rs. 4,24 crores 
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on certain selected roads and by the State Governments of Rs. 73.54 crores on State 
roads. The National highways oilleage Is expected to increase from 11.9 to 12.6 
thousand miles and of State roads from 17.6 to 20.6 thousand miles. It is not 
possible to measure the impact of development during the period of the Plan on 
road transport, but it is reasonable to conclude that when more is produced and 
moved over varying distances and when income is augmented, the demand for goods 
carriers, buses and passenger vehicles would increase. 

There are, however, certain factors operating to prevent an increase in 
demand. It was broiight to our notice during the course of the Inquiry that private 
operators were putting off purchases of new commercial vehicles as long as possible 
owing to the fear that nationalization of road transport might put them out of 
business at any time. As the total number of veMcles belonging to private opera¬ 
tors in Way, 1952 was 100,855, it seems Impossible for State Governments to find 
Ajnds wiUiin the next five years to nationalise road transport by replacing all 
tile private operators, especially as there are oUier projects, more important 
and of higher priority, for which available funds would be required. We think 
tliat if State Governments decide upon a policy of suspending fXirther national¬ 
isation of road transport for the next few years, it will remove the fear from 
the minds of private operators and induce them to purchase new vehicles and 
extend their services. The annual replenishment would on the beisis of an 
average life of 10 years for a vehicle work out to about 10,000 vehicles. 

Anotiier factor which limited the demand was the high prices of vehicles. In 
these circumstances, an estimate of the future demand will be in the nature 
of a prediction. However, if a favourable climate is created all round tXxe 
demand for new vehicles might increase to about 25,000 and more within the 
next three years. 


(c) Conflicting evidence was placed before us in regard to the minimum 

volume required for economic manufacture of a motor vehicle. It was stated by 

tJie representative of General Motors India Ltd.*, that the raini- 

Minimuffl volume volume required for break-even point would be 25,000 and 

for economic 

manufacture. would not. be worthwtiile undertaking a programme of 

manufacture unless there was a minimum volume of 30,000. The 
representative of the Automobile Products of India Ltd., told us that, with a 
protective duty of 33 1/3 per cent, an output of 5,000 was sufficient for 
manufacturing motor vehicles in India at a reasonable price under economical 
management. T^ie figures given by the representatives of Hindustaii Motors Ltd.,, 
and Premier Automobiles Ltd.*^ for break-even point were 13,000 (8,000 cars 

and 5,000 trucks) and 7,500 (2,500 cars and 5,000 trucks), respectively. 

The representative of Staiulard Motor Products of India Ltd., stated ttiat a 
volume of 2,000 would be sufficient for break-even point. Two facts emerg;e 
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from these and similar views expressed by others* One is that a large volume 
of about 30,000 is required for mass production. The other is that with a 
small volume it is possible to manufacture motor vehicles in India at a rea¬ 
sonable price provided the resources of ancillary industries are properly 
utilised and the maneigemenr^ of ttie automobile factory is economical and 
efficient. 

(d) VVhatever may be Uie exact volume of demeuid which would make economic 

manufacture of automobiles possible in India, there can be no doubt that for 

^ , the establishment of the Industry on a sound basis and for its 

Backwardness 

of motor future progress, it is essential that the demand should steadily 

transport in expand in Aiture. India is very backward in motor transport as 

can be seen from the following figures of registered motor vehi¬ 
cles in some of the countries 


United States of America 

Uni ted King* jom 

France 

Australia 

India 


51,425,547 

3,321,428 

2^635,700 

1,523,300 

283,040 


The number of persons served by one vehicle in India is on the average 1,270 as 
against 3 in the U.S.A., 5 in Australia, 15 in U-K., and 16 in France. 

Motor transport can also be viewed from another angle, viz., the number of 
motor vehicles on roads. Tlie following figures give the number of motor vehicles 
on 1,000 miles of road. 


United Kingdom ,, .. 14,874 
United States of America .. .. 12,146 
France .. .. .. 3,717 
Australia .. .. .. .. 1,753 
India .. .. .. 829 


(e) Many witnesses who appeared before us stated that some of the causes 
retarding the development of motor transport in India were (i) high customs 

duties, (ii) inadequate road development, (iii) bad conditio 
of roads, (iv) heavy and varying rates of taxation of com¬ 
mercial motor vehicles by State Governments and Cv) restric¬ 
tions on inter-state movement of commercial motor vehicles. 

The motor vehicle Taxation Inquiry Committee has in its report 
referred to these questions and we do not, therefore, wish to gp into them here, 
but we suggest that early action may be taken by Government to implement the re¬ 
commendations made by the Committee in regard to these matters with a view to 
ensuring an enlarged euid steadily expanding volujrie of demand for motor vehicles. 


Measures for 
promoting the 
development of 
motor transport. 
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(f) jpbr the economic manufacture of automobiles it is not only necessary to 
have a minimum volume of demand but also to limit the demand to a minimum number 
Reduction of types and models which are considered essential for the re¬ 
types and quirements of the country- The evidence tendered before us 

models of generally supported the reduction of types and models so as to 

motor vehicles. allow a larger volume of demand to manufacturers of automobiles 
as well as ancillary industries. We have discussed this question in all its 
aspects with our Automobile Expert and we recommend that there should be four 
types of passenger cars and four types of commercial vehicles for civilian re¬ 
quirements in Ijidia. 

Passenger cars 


(l) Baby car up to 1,2 litre: 

TMs type of vehicle is cheaper not only in respect of initial cost, but 
also cheaper to run. Running cost is an important consideration in the purchase 
of a motor vehicle, especially for a person with very limited resources. This 
type of car is generally used by professional and business persons who drive 
tt\e±r own vehicles. The following models of this type are,being assemhled:- 


Premier Automobiles Ltd. 

Plat 

0.5 

litre 

Addison 8c Company Ltd. 

Topoline 

Morris Minor 

0.9 

n 

Peninsular Motor Cor¬ 

Renault 

0.8 

N 

poration Ltd. 

Morris Minor 

0.0 

n 

French Motor Car 

Company Ltd. 

Morris Minor 

0.9 

n 

Fbrd Motor Company 

of India Ltd. 

Prefect* 

1.2 

n 


(This model is included in this type in spite of 
the fact that its litre capacity is 1.2, because 
it is similar to other vehicles in this type in 
respect of comfort, performance and price.) 

The sales of this type of cars during tne last three years were 1,463 in 1950, 
2,892 in 1951 and 1,514 in 1952, the average for the tfiree years being 1,956.. 

(2) Light* car 1.2 to 1.5 litre: 

This type of car provides more comfort and speed than a baby car. Persons 
who have more resources generally go in for this type of vehicle. The fbllowing 
models of this type are being assembled:- 
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Ashok Motors Ltd. 

Austin A40 

1.2 litre 

Automobile Products of India Ltd. 

Hillman Minx 

1.3 

W 

Dewar's Garage and Ehgineering Works 

Rover 

1.6 

ft 


Singer 

1.6 

ft 

Gener£Ll Motors India Ltd. 

Vauxhall 

1.6 

ft 

Hindustan Motors Ltd. 

Hindustan 14 

1.6 

11 

FVencn Motor Car Company Ltd. 

Wolseley 

1.6 

ff 


Riley 

1.5 

ft 

Pbrd Motor Company of India Ltd. 

Consul 

1.5 

n 


The sales of this type of cars during the last three years were 4,686 in 1950, 
5,694 in 1951 and 3,933 in 1952, the average for the three years being 4,771. 

(3) Medium car 1.6 to 2.5 litre: 

This type of vehicle offers higher comfort and speed than a light car. The 


following models of this type are being asseiibled:- 

Dewar's Garage and Bigineering Works Rover 2.1 litre 

Standard Motor Pooducts of India Ltd. Standard Vanguard 2.1 " 

Asho^ Motors Ltd. Austin A70 2.2 " 

French Motor Car Company Ltd. Morris 6 2.2 " 

Mahindra and Mahindra Ltd. Jeep 2.2 " 

General Jifotors India Ltd. Vajuchall 2.8 " 

fbrd Motor Company of India Ltd. Zephyr 2.3 " 

The sales of this type of cars during the last three years were 1,102 in 1930, 
1,861 in 1951 and 1,697 in 1952, the average for the three years being l.r.'^'^ 
(inclusive of cars supplied to the army). 


(4) Big car more thim litre: 

This is a higli powered car and offers more accommodation, comfort and 
speed than a medium car. The following models of this type are being assembled:- 


Hindustan Motors Ltd. 

Studebaker 

Champion 

2.8 

litre 

General Motors India Ltd. 

Chevrolet 

3.6 

ff 


Pontiac 

3.9 

ff 


Oldsmobile 

4.2 

ft 


Buick 

4.8 

ft ’ 

Ford Motor Company of India Ltd. 

Custom 

3.9 

ft 


Mercury 

4.2 

ft 
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Peninsular Motor Corporation Ltd. 

Hudson 

3.8 

litre 

Premier Automobiles Ltd. 

Dodge 

3.6 



De Soto 

3.6 

« 


Plymouth 

3.6 

n 

Ashok Motors Ltd. 

Austin A125 

4.0 

ft 


The sales of this type of cars during the last three years were 1,027 in 1950, 
2,150 in 1951 and 1,008 in 1952, the average for the three years being 1,415 
(inclusive of cars supplied to the army) . 


Commercial vehicles 

(l) Light van up to J ton; 


This type of vehicle is used for trajisport of goods in towns and rural areas 
where distance is small for distribution of goods to customers. These vehicles 
can be built either by using the chassis of passenger cars and putting bigger 
springs and tyres to the rear €ucle or by using the main assemblies of passenger 
cars and fitting them into special and stronger chassis. In the former case the 
pay load will not exceed 0.6 ton and in the latter case the pay load up to 1 ton 
may be reached. 

The following models of this type are being assembled:- 

Addison Sc Company Ltd. Morris Commercial 

Ashok Motors Ltd. Austin A40 


Automobile Products of India Ltd. 
Dewar’s Garage and Engineering Works 
Ebrd Motor Company of India Ltd. 
French Motor Car Compauiy Ltd. 

General Motors India Ltd. 

Hindustan Motors Ltd. 

Mahindra Sc Mahirulra Ltd. 

Peninsular Motor Corporation Ltd. 
Premier Automobiles Ltd. 

Standard Motor Products of India Ltd. 


Commer 
Land Rover 
Ford 

Morris CoDunercial 
Chevrolet G.M.C. 
Studebaker 
Jeep 

Morris Commercial 

Dodge 

Standard 


The sales of this type of vehicles during the last three years were 1,658 in 1950, 
1,975 in 1951 and 1,268 in 1952, the average for the three years being 1,634. 
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(2) Light truclc i.5 to 2 ton: 

The carrjdiig capacity of this type of vehicle would be greater than that 
of a lig>it van and the engine of medium type of car could be used for this 
truck. The fbllowing moiiels of this type are produced;- 


AShok Motors Ltd. 

Automobile Products of India Ltd. 

French Motor Car Company Ltd. 
General Motors India Ltd. 


Austin 
Commer 
Karrier 

Morris Commercial 
Chevrolet 

G.M.C- 


Bedford 

Peninsular Motor Corporation Ltd. International Harvester 

Morris Commercial 

Fbrd Motor Co. of ]ndia Ltd. Ford 

Hindustan Motors Ltd. Studebaker 

The sales of this type of vehicle during the last three years were 1,083 in 
1950, 1,974 in 1951 and 1,313 in 1952, the average for the three years being 
1,457. 

(3) Medium truck - 3 ton: 

The main vehicle for goods transport will be of this type. These vehi¬ 
cles are generally of American origin, are high powered (90 to 120 B.H.P.) 
and have high-speed petrol engines, which are basically designed for passen¬ 
ger cars. The maintenance costs of these vehicles are rather high. 


A 3 ton truck with an engine of 75 to 120 B.H.P. and tyres 7.50-20 
should be included in this type. 


The following models of this type are being assembled:- 


Ashok Motors Ltd. 

Automobile Products of India Ltd. 
Dewar’s Garage aid Qigineering Works 
^rd Motor Co. of India Ltd. 

French Motor Car Company Ltd. 

General Motors India Ltd. 


Hindustan Motors Ltd. 


Austin 

Commer 

Albion 

Fbrd 

Morris Commercial 

Chevrolet 

G.M.C. 

Bedford 

Studebaker 
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Peninsular Motor Corporation Ltd. International Harv^.*sr/)r 

Morris Commercial 

Premier Automobiles Ltd. Dodge 

Oe Soto 
Fargp 

The sales of this type of vehicle during the last three years were 3,942 trucks 
and 749 buses in 1950, 3,956 trucks and 359 buses in 1951, 3,131 trucks aiul 
1,251 buses in 1952, Uie average for the three years being 3,676 trucks and 
786 buses (inclusive of trucks supplied to the army). 

(4) Heavy truck - 5 ton; 

The carrying capacity of mis vehicle is much; higher than that of a 3 ton 
truck. This truck can be used only in areas where roaxis can bear ttie heavy 
load and the use is economic. 

There is some conftision as to the meaning of the term *3 ton truck* or 
*5 ton truck’. The expression *3 ton truck* or *5 ton truck* means tiiat Uie 
vehicle can carry on a normal platform body 3 or 5 long tons or what is prac¬ 
tically the same, 3 or 5 metric tons, respectively. Tlds terminology has 
become customary because the customer is mostly interested in the pay load 
which he can transport on a vehicle. But from a technical point of view, it 
is not very correct. The exact technical si^iiflcance is only in regard to 
the carrying capacity of the chassis wiUiout body or the gross vehicle weight. 
This is fixed on the basis of the design of the vehicle, whereas the actual pay 
load of tlie veldcle depends upon the weight of the body which may be different 
depending, for instance, on whether it is a platform body or a case body. To 
distinguish a 3 ton truck from a 5 ton truck, it would be best to make ttie gross 
vehicle weight as U\e basis. 

As regards buses, the practice in otlier countries is that so far as pro¬ 
duction is concerned, buses should be as closely connected with the corres¬ 
ponding trucks as possible. The frame, springs and sometimes the steering 
wheel will be different. But the other major assemblies will be about the same. 
The types of buses should, therefore, be as follows:- 

Light bus, 1.5 to 2 ton, licensed to carry 20 passengers. Medium bus, 3 
ton, licensed to carry 25 to 35 passengers. Heavy bus, 5 ton, licensed to carry 
more than 35 passengers. 

The following models of this type are being assembleni:- 
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Ashok Motors Ltd. 

Automobile Products of India Ltd. 
Dewar's Garage and Engineering Storks 
Fbrd Motor Company of India Ltd. 
Maliindra Sc MaJiindra Ltd. 

Frencn ^fotor Car Company Ltd, 

General Motors India Ltd. 


Peninsular Motor Corporation Ltd. 
Premier Automobiles L’:d. 


Leyland 

Commer 

Albion 

Fbrd 

Guy 

Morris Commercial 


G.M.C. 

Bedford 

Chevrolet 

International Harvester 

Dodge 
De Soto 
Fargo 


The medium type of vehicles have either petrol or diesel engines. The heavy 
type of vehicles have almost exclusively diesel engines. The sales of this type 
of vehicle during the last three years were 214 trucks and 1,069 buses in 1950, 
163 trucks and 1,369 buses in 1951 and 210 trucks and 330 buses in 1952, the 
average for the three years being 196 trucks and 923 buses. 

(g) From the point of view of production, it is most essential that the army 
demand should be combined with the civilian demand, especially as the army is the 
Co-ordination between biggest single customer in the country. From the strategi- 
civilian and army cal point of view also it is important tliat the civilian and 

requirementa. army types should be combined so tliat a minimum number of 

chassis and major assemblies are required for the production of civilian as well 
as army velilcles. In times of emergency, the manufacturing capacity can be 
switched over as far as possible for army vehicles and many of the vehicles used 
by civilians can be requisitioned for army purposes. Spare parts and repair ser¬ 
vice of these vehicles caji be efficiently handled only if the civilian vehicles 
correspond to army vehicles as much as possible. It would, however, be necessary 
to make certain adjustments for combining the civilian and army types of motor 
vehicles. 


We tiave discussed the requirements of the army in regard to motor vehicles 
with the representatives of the Ministry of Defence. The necessity for comldtdng 
the civilian and army demands from the point of view of economic production was 
explained to them. They agreed to examine the proposals with a view to combining 
the army types with tiie civilian types so as to enable the manufacturers to use 
the sajne tools and equipment as far as possible. 
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12. (a) ine basic pre-requisite for the development of ancillary industries, 
viz., sufficient volume of demand to sustain economic manufacture, is the same 


Development of 

ancillary 

industries. 


demand* 


as in the case of the main industry. The present underdeveloped 
state of the ancillary industries in India may be attributed 
largely to the underdeveloped character of the main Industry 
and both of them to the common factor of insufficient consumer 
The representatives of several ancillary industries who appeared before 


us complained of lack of large and continuous orders for their products from 
the manufacturers/assemblers of eiutomobiles and assured us of their ability to 
supply parts widen would compare favourably with the imported products in 
quality and price provided large orders were placed with them. While we are of 
the view that the various measures taken to promote the development of the main 
industry will also stimulate the development of ancillary industries, we con¬ 
sider it would be desirable to examine carefully certain special aspects of 
the ancillary industries. 


(b) The willingness of the automobile manufacturers/assemblers in India 
to purchase the products of ancillary Industries as original equipment depends 
on whether (i) Uie quality is satisfactory, i.e., whether the product is up to 
the specifications, (ii) the agreement with the foreign associate permits the 
use of local product,and (ill) the price is comparable with the allowance he 
will get from the foreign associate by deleting the part from the Imported 
pack. IXiring the inquiry we were informed that even when the first condition 
is satisfied and tlie second does not preclude the use of domestic product, 

the third condition is very difficult to fulfil because there seems to be no 
clearly defined relation between the cost of manufacture of the imported part 
and the allowance given for its omission pr deletion. This last consideration 
would, therefore, seem to offer a serious obstacle to the use of the products 
of certain ancillary industries as original equipment. We have carefully 
considered this matter and reached the conclusion that in several cases the 
effect of substituting the domestic product fbr the imported product on the 
price of the complete vehicle may not be appreciable. We, therefore, re¬ 
commend that the eiutomoblle manufacturers should, as far eis possible, pur¬ 
chase tlie products of ancillary industries in India fbr use as original 
efiiipment, provided the quality is found to be satisfactory. 

(c) We are required by the terms of reference to examine the manufac¬ 
turing programmes of the industries engaged in the production of essential 
components for the Hindustan Motors Ltd., and Premier Automobiles Ltd., 
and to report whether they are tecluiically sound and their Implementation 
woijld result in the manufacture of vehicles at a price which would permit 
of an expanding demand. In paragraphs 8 aiid 9 above we have stated the 
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principal facts relating to the present position of the ancillary industries 
alreaxiy established and the manufacturing progranunes of industries which are 
proposed to be set up. We think that it would be difficult to arrive at a 
general conclusion in regard to all the ancillary industries which differ 
considerably in their technique and equipment and in the state of develop¬ 
ment reached by them. It would be necessary to examine the case of each 
industry separately with a view to assessing its technical soundness and deter¬ 
mining the fair ex-works price of its products. 

(d) Although the ancillary industries in India are in an early stage of 
development and deserve suitable protection and assistance, we would like to 
emphasize the Importance of taMng steps from the very beginning to prevent 
haphazard and unregulated growth. The number of units to be set up and the 
total capacity of each industry should be correlated to the actual or poten¬ 
tial demand for its products. This will prevent excessive multiplication of 
units and undue expansion of capacity in anticipation of demand and avoid 
waste of resources. 

(e) The various ancillary industries which have furnished information to 
us have claimed protection or assistance in various forms such as abolition, 
reduction or refund of import duty on raw materials used by them, maintenance 
or increase of Import duty on corresponding foreign products and imposition 
of import restrictions or complete Import ban. Some of the industries have 
also compladned of prejudice against their products. We have indicated 
above in a slightly different context that the case of each industry will 
have to be examined separately before any conslusion can be reached or re¬ 
commendation made about the eligibility of the industry for protection, the 
quantum of protection required and the nature of protection or assistance 
which should be given. We have already carried out cost investigations 
into the factories manufacturing leaf springs, piston rings, cushion springs 
and hand operated tyre inllators and propose to examine their cases fbr pro¬ 
tection or assistance separately. If any other ancillary industries wish 
their claim to protection or assistance to be considered, we suggest that 
they should apply in the usual manner. 

(f) We have at a later stage in the Report recommended the establish¬ 
ment of machinery for the development of the automobile industry. This 
machinery would also be entrusted with the task of promoting the develop¬ 
ment of ancillary industries in India on sound i^ine^ 

No programmes for the manufacture of important components such as car¬ 
burettors, fuel pumps, fUel filters, air cleaners, copper-asbestos gaskets, 
clutches, hydraulic brakes, steering wheels and instruments have been f\imished 



to US and it may be presumed tliat none have been Ux)ugnt out so far. We under¬ 
stand that foreign manufacturers of some of these components miglit be prepared 
to collaborate witti Indian firms for the manufacture of sucti components. We 
suggest that Government should consider sympathetically any such proposals 
received by them. 


13. We have carefully considered the question of granting protection for 
the development of automobile industry in India. We have taken into account 
the assessment of the technical aspects of tiie industry made 
by our Automobile Expert. We have also examined the Reports 
submitted by our Cost Accounts Officers after carrying out 
the cost investigations into Hindustan Motors Ltd.j and Premier 
Automobiles Ltd. We are forwarding separately the Reports submitted to us by 
Mr. W.R. Vorwig and the Cost Accounts Officers as confidential documents. 


Form of 
protection to 
the industry. 


We are of the opinion that unless protection in suitable form is granted 
to tlie automobile industry in the present stage of its development and other 
measures are taken for its encouragement, it cannot be established on sound 
basis and it Is likely that firms whlcii have embarked on a manufacturing 
programme will have to face serious difficulties leading to a possible clos¬ 
ing down of their plants. In view of ttie importance of the industry to the 
country’s economy and defence, it is essential that suitable 
measures are adopted to mitigate these uncertainties and risks 
and to aisure rapid development of the industry. In this connection, we have 
examined what would be the best method of giving protection. We considered 
the question of granting a subsidy to the iridustry to enable it to sell its 
products at a price which would permit of expanding demand until such time 
as the industry is able to effect the necessary reduction in its costs. 

Apart from the fact t!iat we are making proposals later on to provide internal 
competition which might make subsidy unnecessary, it is difficult to esti¬ 
mate in the absence of accurate cost data the extent of subsidy required 
by the manufacturing firms, particiilarly Hindustan Motors Ltd.; to enable 
them to sell their vehicles at prices at which they can expaiid their 
market. There is no doubt that there is a prejudice in favour of forei^ motor 
vehicles produced by pure assemblers. Hindustan Motors Ltd., have been able to 
overcome that prejudice to some extent by keeping their prices low; and if they 
continue to do sc, it is possible that they '(vould be able to overcome it fully 
within a short period. A much larger output Uian at present would, however, be 
necessary to enable Uiem to keep down the prices of motor vehicles manufactured 
by them. At present, therefore, it is not only difficult to deterndne the 
amount of subsidy that would be required but also to anticipate the period for 
which its continuance would be necessary. If subsidy is ruled out as a method 
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of protection, we have to (»nsider the other two methods, namely, protective 
duty and import control. 

A section of the incbstry has asked for an increase in the present raie 
of customs duties with apparently twofold object. Firstly, it would rais<* 
the price of motor vehicles piuduced by pure assemblers so high that tiw^r(‘ 
would hardly be any demand for them. Secondly, it would stimulate raanufae 
turing firms to take up tae manufacture of components on an increasing sr,. 
and at a rapid pace. Mfe are unable to support this proposal. We are inior 
that Hindustan Motors Ltd., have so far manufactured components and parts w: 
have enabled them bo effc^ct an appreciable reduction in the c.i.f. price - • 
Hindustan 14 car. A motor vehicle consists of some thousands of parts ajm 
is not possible for any ^uitomobile manufacturing firm to manufacture all i 
parts. Besides, the manufacture of a motor vehicle up to 50 or 60 per ct; 
of the c.i.f. price cannot be achieved within a short period of one year . 
so and the import of some of the components (for instance, body panels) rt: 
have to be continued for some years to come. If the duty is enhanced a.; • 
quested even In respect of only components included under item 75(10) oi 
Indian Customs Tariff Schedule, the price of a passenger car manufacturt.j 
India will be higher ttvm at present for at least the next two years or 
This does not take into account the possible rise in the prices of pass< n 
cars due to the increased manufacture of components. The position will i 
worse in the case of trucks as the manufacture of components has not y<M 
been started. The residt will be that, insteaxl of an increase In the 
there will be a severe setback due to the rise in prices of passenger ( 
well as conimerci€Ll vehicles. The prices of spare parts will also vis* 
the maintenance and repairs of old motor vehicles more costly. We do 
agree that an increase in duty will stimulate manufacturing firms to i.;i 
the manufacture of components on an increasing scale and at a rapid pa 
in the meantime their business suffers seriously owing to the rise in ; : 
of motor vehicles due to the imposition of very high rates of duty, i' 
important issue is how bo increase the demand for motor vehicles. Tii** 
seems to be in the reverse direction; that is, in the reduction of pr * 
high rates of duty. We have examined this matter farther in paragraph 
below. 

The other method is to continue the existing import restrictions 
more intensive form and to increase the Import quota of manufacturer > 
giving weightage according to the progress made by them in the manuiv. 
components, or in other words, to allocate a high proportion of for<*j 
exchange to them. In view of the complexities of the situation, we 
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this method which aims at distributing a large proportion of the volume of 
demand among the manufacturing firms is likely to offer a greater scope to the 
manufacturers for keeping their prices low and for increasing their sales. 

We have gone fully into this matter in paragi -r r a*. 

14, (a) It was in 1921 tnat motor vetucle^ -ove first included in the 
schedule of luxury goods and an import duty of 20 ; ;?r cent ad valorea was 
Import duties: levied on them. A lower duty of 11 per cent ad valorem was, 

History. however, levied on buses and lorries and their accessories, fhe 
duties were radsed in 1922 to 30 per cent ad valorem on cars and their 
accessories 8Uid 15 per cent ad valorem on buses and lorries and their acces¬ 
sories. In 1927-28 the rate of duty on motor cars and their accessories was 
reduced to 20 per cent ad valorem but was again raised in 1932 to 37i per 
cent ad valorem on ears and 25 per cent ad valorem on buses and lorries. In 
1942, the standard rate was raised to 45 per cent ad valorem and 30 per cent 
ad valorem respectively, and continued at tiiis level till 1919 when the stan¬ 
dard rate of duty on motor cars and their accessories was raised to 60 per 
cent ad valorem (standard) and 54 per cental valorem (preferential) on motor 
cars and 30 per cent ad valorem (standard) and 21 per cent ad vaioren (preferential) 
on commercial vehicles. Hiey were revised in March 1950 when the components 
and parts of motor vehicles were classified for tariff purposes into three 
categories. The first category consisted of components and parts which were 
being manufactured in India wlille the second category consisted of components 
and parts likely to be manufactured in the next two years. Vne third category 
included components and parts other than those included in the first and second 
categories. The standard rates of duty were 60 per cent, 90 per cent and 30 
per cent ad valorem on components and parts in the first, second and third 
categories, respectively, preferential rates being 54 per cent, 84 per cent 
and 24 per cent, respectively. The distinction between motor cars and commer¬ 
cial vehicles in the matter of assessment of their components and eujcessories 
to duty was abolished. This obviated the possibility of certain car components 
being imported as truck components at Uie lower rate of duty. In pursuance of 
an assurance given by Government in the course of the debate in Parliament on 
the revision of import duties, an Automobile Expert Committee went into the 
question of duties in respect of different categories. Vtie revised classifi¬ 
cation of components and parts for purposes of duty as recommended by the Com¬ 
mittee was accepted by Government in March 1951. A surcharge ol‘ 5 per cent 
was levied on all rates of duty with effect fi'om 1st March, 1951. The margin 
of preference in respect of imports from U.K. , was reduced from 6 per cent to 
3 per cent ad valorem in accordance with negotiations under the General Agree¬ 
ment on Tariffs and Trade. The reduced margin applied only to articles adapted 
for use as parts and accessories of motor cars including taxi cabs. Tbr aj*ti- 
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cles not so adapted, a margin of 7i per cent ad valorem has been maintained. 
The existing rates of duty on automobile components and peirts are given in 
Appendix X. 

(b) For comparison, the rates of customs duty levied in some of the 

Rates of idiport duty foreign countries are given below:- 
in other countries. 


Canada 

Finland 

France 

West Germany 
Italy 

Sweden 

United Kingdom 
United States 


: 27i per cent ad valorem on cars as well 6ts commercial 
vehicles, most favoured nation tariff being 17i per cent. 

: 14 per cent ad valorem on cars and commercial vehicles. 

: 30 per cent ad valorem on cars as well as on other motor 
vehicles. 

: 38 per cent ad valorem on cars and commercial vehicles. 

: 35 to 45 per cent ad valorem according to different types 
of cars and commercial vehicles. 

: 15 per cent ad valorem on cars. 

t 33-1/3 per cent ad valorem on cars and commercial vehicles, 
preferential rate being 23^2/9. 

: Commercial vehicles of certain value 25 per cent ad valorem 
hill rate, and per cent ad valorem reduced rate; 10 per 
cent ad valorem On all Other motor vehicles. 


It will be seen that in all these countries, the rates of customs duty 
are much lower than in India. 

(c) If the figures of imports of motor vehicles into India from 1922 on¬ 
ward are examined, with reference to the changes in the rates of import duty 
Reduction it will be ooserved that generally whenever the Aity was raised it 
of duty. ^as followed by a fall in imports. Apart from the high incidence 
of duty, we have found that the present classification has not served Its 
purpose. Hiere is reeison to believe that it affords scope for importing 
components and parts subject to a higher rate of duty by paying a lower rate, 
as it is impossible for the customs staff to check each and every item of the 
package in which components are received. jExcepting Hindustan Motors Ltd., 
and Premier Automobiles Ltd., and some manufacturers of components, the con¬ 
sensus of opinion was against the continuance of the existing rates of duty. 
It was emphasised by many witnesses that the present high rates were respoii- 
sible in a large measure for poor sales of motor vehicles. The present 
prices of motor vehicles are very high and beyond the reach of many persons 
who would like to buy them. This is particularly so in the case of trucks, 
the prices of which have risen considerably owing to the increase in the 
duty from 30 per cent tx> an average of 54 per cent in the case of U%K. 
trucks and to about 60 per cent in the case of American trucks. Ttiere Is 
a great need for more trucks owing to the increfiising activities, but so long 
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as prices remain at tne present level, there seems little prospect of any 
Increase in the volume of new trucks. There is also one strong reason why the 
present rates should be revised. The rates of duty are tne same whether for 
original equipment or for spare parts with the result that users of old motor 
vehicles whose number is very large, have to pay high rates of duty for their 
spare parts the c.l.f. prices of which are much higher than those of original 
equipment. Ihe duty was apparently raised tp give protection to the manufac¬ 
turers of motor vehicles and components. There is, however, no clear evidence 
that the purpose for which the duty was enhanced has been fulfilled. Hindu¬ 
stan Motors Ltd., have not been able to advance their sales tp any great ex¬ 
extent on account of the protection extended to them by high rates of duty. 

It does not seem fair that high rates of duty should be levied on components 
and parts which are not being manufactured and about which it is not known 
whether they are likely to be manufactured within the next two years. The 
possibility of levying lower rates only on spare parts has been examined by 
us, but we find that such a scheme will provide scope for importing origincd 
equipment as spare parts. After considering all these factors, we have come 
to the conclusion that the present classification under items 75(9), 75(10), 
75(11) and 75(12) of Indian Customs Tariff Schedule should be abolished and 
a standard rate of 40 per cent inclusive of surcharge (the preferential rate 
fbr U%K., being adlusted accordingly) should be levied on all components and 
parts. We should have liked to propose a reduction up to 30 per cent, 
that is, the rate which was in force in 1950 in the case of commercial 
vehicles, but as there is a possibility that components and parts of cars 
would be imported as components and parts of trucks, owing to a lower rate 
of duty, we have not thought it necessary to do so. So far as passenger cars 
are concerned, we do not have sufficient data to show whether a rate of 40 per 
cent would Include an element of protection and if so, to what extent. The 
question of reducing the duty still further could, therefore, be considered 
only when definite data are available in the course of the next two years. 

(d) We are aware that a reduction of duty to a flat rate of 40 per cent 
would entfidl on a rough calculation a loss of revenue between 3 and 4 crores 
Loss of rupees. The present overall duty lias placed an excessive burden 

revenue. on the consumers, especially the users of commercial vehicles and 
spare parts and a reasonable relief is due to them. Besides, as the manufac¬ 
ture of components and parts in India progresses, the revenue duty from the 
customs duty is bound to decrease oonsider€Lbly. We consider that a substantial 
loss of revenue from customs duty is inevitable with the establishment of the 
automobile industry in India but there is reason to believe that the loss will 
be compensated in course of time by the additional revenue derived from the 
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establlshttient of the automobile Industry aad other €tllied industries and the 
improvement in the economic oonditiohs of tbe people following from it. 

(e) We have considered whether a reduction in customs duty will affect 
adversely the manufacturing llrras. We made an attempt to build up the cost of 
Possible effects of manufacture of Hindustan 14, but in the absence of a scien- 

reductlon of duty tific system of costing it has not been possible to arrive 

on manufacture. cost of production on the basis of the present manu¬ 

facture with any degree of accuracy. Our cost examination has, however, shown 
that the c.iof. price, customs duty and price of tyres and tubes of Hindustan 
14 car add up to about Rs. 6,081. To this hdve to be added manufacturing and 
other expenses, depreciation, interest on working capital, return on block and 
amortisation of special machinery for arriving at the ex-works price. C.i.f. 
price and custCMS duty d^end upon the components imported and the two amounts 
will diminish as the manufacture of components increases progressively. Simi¬ 
larly, the manufsLcturing expenses will also be less as the output increases. 

It is not possible to ascertain exactly as to what the increase in the 

cost of manufacture of components in India would be as compared with the cost 

of manufacture of similar components in the U.S.A., or U.K. Prima facie, two 

factors, namely, the lower prices of iron and steel which form the bulk of the 

raw material, and the lower wages of workers, should operate in favour of the 

lower cost of manufacture. There are, however, other factors which nullify the 

advantage of these two factors. They are the higher price of plant, tools, 

machinery and equipment, lack of adequate technical knowledge and training of 

workers, hi^er cost of imported raw materials, etc. It has been established 

that the cost of manufacture is much hi^er than the deletion allowance or 

allowance for non-supply givei by the associate companies in respect of com- 
\ 

ponents deleted from c.k.d. packages. It is, therefore, obvious that, so long 
as pure assemblers continue bD produce motor vehicles, it will be impossible 
for the progressive manufacturers to compete with them owing to the higher cost 
of prodJLCtion resulting from a low volume and the loss entailed due to deletion 
allowance being much less thaii the cost of production of the original equipment. 
Besides, the installed capacity of the factory of Hindustan Motors Ltd., is 
18,000 as against a small portion of the market coming to their share. In these 
circuiastances, it is Evident that Hindustan Motors Ltd., will not be able to 
manufacture a motor vehicle at a price equal to or lower than the price at 
which they are selling Hindustan 14 at present uni ess they get a much larger 
volume of demand. 
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15. (1) Our examination of manufacturing programmes in paragraph 7 above 
has showi that excepting Hindustan Motors Ltd., and Prenier Automobiles Ltd., 
the three other firms who are recognised as manufacturers by 

Import 

arranganents. Government have made little or no progress in their programmes 
of manufacture. We do not, however, think that it would be fair 
to treat these three firms on a par witli pure assemblers. Two of them have 
taken steps to implement their programmes, while the third is in a position to 
undertake manufacture of motor vetiicles. For purposes of allocation of foreign 
exchange, therefore, they sliould be distinguished from assemblers who have made 
no efforts to undertake the manufacture of motor vehicles inspite of the wam- 
given by Government. 

We consider it desirable from the standpoint of development of the industry 
that the import arrangements and allocation of foreign exchange should be exam¬ 
ined separately for Uie main types of vehicles, viz. , baby cars, light and 
medium cars, big cars and commercial vehicles. 

(ii) Mo firm has submitted so far any programme for manufacturing a baby 
car. As we consider that this type of vehicle is necessary, we recommend that 

foreign exchange should be allocated to the existing assemblers for 
importing 1960 units (motor vehicles) in c.k.d. condition for one 


Baby cars. 


year on the basis of their average sales for the last three years. Ashok Motors 
Ltd., had a programme for manufacturing Austin AlO, but owing to the negotia¬ 
tions that were pending between Nuffields and Austins in regard to their amalga¬ 
mation, no progress could be made by tliem so far in their programme of manufac¬ 
ture. In fact owing to the above development, they have been compelled to give 
up this programme and they iiave now requested that they should be permitted to 
undertake the manufacture of a baby car. The volume of demand for a baby car 
is about 2,000 per year, but Uiis is capable of expansion if the price is kept 
lower than at present. If, therefore, Ashok Motors Ltd., submit a programme 
for the manufacture of Austin A7 cars for a period not exceeding four years with 
an estimate of the cost of production, their request should be considered by 
Government and permission given to them to undertake the manufacture of Austin 
A7 passenger cars, according to a phased programme approved by thein. If the 
proposal subnltted by Ashok Motors Ltd., for trie manufacture of Austin A7 car 
does not materialise, Uie allocation of foreign exchange should continue to be 
made on the above basis after one year. 

(iii) As regards ii^t car, Hindustan Motors Ltd., and Automobile Products 
of IndiaLtd., have a manufacturing programme. Hindustan Motors Ltd., ha(ve made 
Light and considerable progress in regard to Uie manufacture of components 
medium cars. while the progress made by Automobile Products of India Ltd., has 
so far been negligible. We should have preferred to concentrate 
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the manufacture of each type of vehicle with a single firm, in this case Hindu¬ 
stan Motors Ltd., but as the programme of Automobile Products of India Ltd., 
has been approved by Government and steps have been taken by them to implement 
it, we think it would be fair to allow them also to manufacture this type of 
car. Standard Motor Products of India Ltd., whose manufacturing programme has 
been approved by Government and who have implemented it so far, are producing 
Standard Vanguard, which :.s a vehicle of the medium type. 

We think that from t)ie point of view of manufacture, it is desirable to 
combine the volume of demand for the light end medium types and we recommend 
that foreign exchange should be allocated to the three manufacturing firms for 
importing the following number of units (motor vehicles) in c.k.d. condition:- 


Hindustan Motors Ltd. Hindustan 14 4,000 units. 

Automobile Products oj‘ India Ltd. Hillman Minx 1,000 units. 

Standard Motor Produc :s of India Ltd. Standard Vanguard 500 units. 


Hindustan 14 


Automobile Products oj‘ India Ltd. 


Hillman Minx 


In making this reoonunaidation we have taken into account the sales of the 
above three manufacturing firms for tlie last three years. We have proposed a 
specially higi wei^tage In favour of Hindustan Motors Ltd., because of the 
substantial progress made by them in the manufacture of components. Mahindra 
and Mahindra Ltd., are supplying Jeeps to the array, foreign exchange sufficient 
to import the number of units required by the array and 400 units for civilian 
requirements of this special type of vehicle should be allocated to them. 

(iv) As regards big car, Hindustan Xtotors Ltd., and Premier Automobiles 

Ltd., have a manufacturing programme and the manufacture of this type of vehicle 

o; should therefore be concentrated witli these two firms. The total 

Dig cars. 

demand for big cars on the basis of the sales for the last three 
years would be about 1,400. We recommend that in view of the progress made by 
Hindustan Motors Ltd., and Premier Automobiles Ltd., In their programme of manu¬ 
facture of Studebaker and Do6ge cars respectively, foreign exchange should be 
allocated to each of them for importing 600 units (motor vehicles) in c.k.d. 
condition. 

(v) As regards commercial vehicles, Hindustan Motors Ltd.., and Premier 
Automobiles Ltd., have a manufacturing programme. Uie programmes of manufacture 

of motor vetiicles submitted by Automobile Products of India Ltd., 

Coflwerci al 

vehicles. Ashok Motors Ltd., include the manufacture of .commercial vehicles. 

Staidard Motor ProAicts of India Ltd., did not include manufacture 
of commercial vehicles xn the programme submitted by them to Government. They 
have now completed negotiations for manufacturing Seddon diesel trucks. In 
view of the fact that hitherto the manufacture of commercial vehicles did not 
figure in their programme, we think that the request now made by them need not 
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be corisideredp There should, however, be no objection to their manufacturing 
vans, provided no extra foreign exchange is allocated to them for this purpose. 
Only the above four firms should be allowed to manufacture commercial vehicles. 
As Hindustan Motors Ltd., and Premier Automobiles Ltd., have made considerable 
progress in installing and ordering necessary plants, tools and madiinery, they 
should be given substantial weightage in the allocation of foreign exdiange. 
Automobile Products of India Ltd., and Ashok Motors Ltd., should also be given 
some weightage in order to enable then to take up the manufacture of commercial 
vehicles. They should, however, be called upon to submit their detailed pro¬ 
grammes before ailacation of foreign exchange is made to them on a weightage 
basis. In case they feiil to submit within a reasonable time a detailed pro¬ 
gramme for three years in accordance with the schane reooinineaded by us, no 
weightage should be given to them in the allocation of foreign exchange and 
they should be treated like pure assemblers. 

We think that from the point of view of manufacture it is desirable to 
combine the volume of demand for the van, li^it truck and medium truck and bus 
types, and we recommend that forei^ exchange should be allocated to the above 
four manufacturing firms as under, subject to what we have stated in the case 
of Automobile Products of India Ltd.., and Ashok Motors Ltd. 

Hindustan Motors Ltd: Foreign exchange for importing 2,000 

units (commercial vehicles) in c.k.d. 
condition. 

Premier Automobiles Ltd: Foreign exchange for importing 2,000 

units (commercial vehicles) in c.k.d. 
condition. 

Automobile Products of India Ltd: loreign exchange for importing 500 

units (commercial vehicles) in c.k.d. 
condition. 

Ashok Motors Ltd: -Forei^ exchange for importing 500 

units (commercial vehicles) in c.k.d. 
condition. 


JForeign exchange should be allacated to Mahlndra and Mahindra Ltd., to 
supply the requirements of the array in regard to jeep vans. As there is a 
special demand for Jeep and land rover vans, foreign exchange should be allo¬ 
cated to Mahlndra and Mahindra Ltd., and Dewar’s Garage and Fhgineering Vforks 
for 100 and 400 units in c.k.d. condition respectively for civilian requirements. 


(vi) As regards pure assemblers of light, medium and big cars and commercial 
vehicles of van, light truck and medium truck and bus types, we recommend that 
Pure assemblers subject to the special quotas proposed in the case of Mahindra 
and Mahindra Ltd., and Dewar’s Garage and Fhgineering Works in 
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sub-paragraphs (iii) and (v) above, foreign exchange should be allocated to them 
on the basis of 25 per cait* of their average annual sales during the last three 
years, viz., 1950, 1951 and 1952* 

(vii) As regards heavy trucks and buses, the total volume of demand on the 
basis of sales during the last three years is 196 trucks and 925 buses. As tiiere 
Heavy commercial manufacturing programme for this type of vehicle, we 

trucks and buses. recommend that foreigi exchange should be allocated to the 

existing assanblers on the basis of their average annual sales 
dirlng the last three years, viz,, 1950, 1951 and 1952. 

In the course of the inquiry, Ashok Motors Ltd., stated that they have been 
in negotiations with Daimler Benz of West Genaany for some time and that the 
latter have agreed to participate in the manufacture of their passenger cars, 
trucks, buses, unimog vehicles, stationary engines, etc. They are also willing 
to subscribe a substantial amount to the shares of Ashok Motors Ltd. They haive 
further no objection if Ashok Motors Ltd., enter into an agreement with Austin 
Motors Ltd., for the manufacture of Austin A7 passaiger cars. Daimler Benz are 
well known on the oontlnerit of Europe and their products enjoy a high reputation. 
The proposal made by Ashok Motors Ltd., therefore, merits consideration especi¬ 
ally as it includes the manufacture of diesel trucks. In view, however, of the 
small volume available for 3 ton trucks, we would not at this stage countenance 
any proposal for manufacturing 3 ton diesel trucks. 5 ton trucks hfilve, however, 
almost exclusively diesel engines; and we think that, if a properly phased pro¬ 
gramme of four to five years for the manufacture of 5 ton trucks with diesel 
engines by Ashok Motors Ltd., in collaboration with Daimler Benz is submitted, 
it should be considered by Government. Ashok Motors Ltd., should, however, fur¬ 
nish details regarding the oost of manufacture of these vehixles. It is impor¬ 
tant to know whether in view of the small volume, the cost of manufacture of 
these vehicles would be reasonable. It should also be made clear to Ashok 
Motors Ltd., that, in case their proposal to manufacture 5 ton diesel trucks 
was approved, they would not be allowed to manufacture diesel cars or 3 ton 
diesel trucks or unimog jeeps and, that tliey would halve to abandon the programme 
of manufacturing Austin and Leyland trucks. The question of allowing them to 
manufacture 3 ton diesel tmcks could be considered after their perfomance with 
regard to the manufacture of f> ton diesel tmcks had been seen and the progress 
made by Hinciistan Motors Ltd., Premier Automobiles Ltd., and Automobile Products 
of India Ltd.., had been observed and sufficient material was available in regard 
to the growtli of the volume of demand for this type of vehicle and their costs 
of production. Vitien ihe programme of manufacture of Austin A7 passenger cars 
and Daimler Benz 5 ton tmcks is submitted by Ashok Motors Ltd., and it is deci¬ 
ded to approve their programme, the question as to what allo.cation of forei^ 
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exchange should be allowed to them during the period of the programme will have 
to be decided by Government* If, however. It Is decided not to approve the manu¬ 
facturing programme of Austin A7 cars and Daimler Benz 5 ton trucks, Ashok 
Motors Ltd., will have to be treated like other assemblers in Uie matter of 
imports, except in regard to the manufacture of commercial vehicles. 

(viii) In the absence of external .competition, it is very essential that 

there should be internal competition and we must, therefore, ensure that any 

Import arrangements scheme which is intended to give protection provides for 

and progress of manu- competition. In addition to competition there should 

factoring programmes. 

be a range of models from which a diolce could be made by 
a purchaser. We have proposed five models for passenger cars, viz., Hindustan 
14, Hillman Minx, Standard Vanguard, Dodge and Studebaker and five for commercial 
vehicles, viz.. Dodge, Studebaker, Commer, Austin and Ley!and, besides special¬ 
ised vehicles like Jeep and Land Hover. These are exclusive of models for baby 
cars and -5 ton trucks. Having regard to the backwarciiess of motor transport and 
the necessity of establishing the automobile industry in India in the existing 
conditions, it cannot be said that the choice for purciiasers of new motor 
vehicles is very much fetteredo In the early stages of development of the auto¬ 
mobile industry, some restrictions on the freedom to purchase motor vehicles is 
inevitable and has been willingly accepted by the people in otlier countries in 
similar conditions. Hindustan ^totors Ltd., and Premier Automobiles Ltd., have 
stressed that, if necessary protection is given to them, they would be able to 
manufacture a very large proportion of the components and parts within three 
years. This may not, however, be possible for the other manufacturing firms. 

The programme should, therefore, be sudi as could be implemented by the firms 
which have so far been backward. We think that, if a programme for ttiree years 
is laid down with the object of manufacturing a reasonable proportion of com¬ 
ponents and parts, it would be possible to provide necessary competition which 
would help to keep down prices and to maintain Mgh standards. 

We think that the following scheine will achieve the object in view by 
giving necessary stimulus to the manufacturers to implement a ttiree years pro- 
Light and gramme of manufacture. We, therefore, recommend that forei^ 
medium cars. exchange should be edlocated to the manufacharing firms in tJbe 
following manner:- 

July 1953 to : C.l.f. value of tlie number of units proposed in 

December 1953. : sub-paragrapns (ill) , (Iv) and (v) above on the 
: basis of 100 per cent of .c.l.f. pnce of the 
: pack in 1952. 

1951 : Coi.f. value of the number of units proposed in 

: sub-paragraphs (iii), (iv) and (v) above on the 
: basis of 85 per cent of c.i.f. price of pack 
: in 1952. 
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1955 : Coi.l‘* value of the number of units proposed in 
: sub-paragraphs (ill), (iv) and (v) above on the 

: basis of 70 per ceat of c.i.f. price of pack 
: in 1952• 

1956 : value of Uie number of units proposed in 

: sub-paragraphs (iii), (iv) and (v) above on the 
: basis of 50 per cent of c.iof. price of pack 

: in 1952. 

We have taken 1952 as the basic year for detennining the c.i.f. price of a 
unit since we think that it represents the normal trend of automobile prices. 
Besides, we believe that information regarding the c.i.f. prices in 1952 has 
already been supplied to Government by the manufacturing firms. 

In order to remove the disparity between the number of units proposed for 
Hindustan Motors Ltd., and the other manufacturing firms in respect of the li^t 
and medium types of cars and to give tfie latter a stimulus for manufacture, we 
think that it is necessary that additional foreign exdiange should be given to 
them so that at the end of a period of three and half years, they would be able 
to compete on equal terras with Hindustan Motors Ltd. We, therefore, recommend 
that Automobile Products of India Ltd., and Standard Motor Products of India 
Ltd., should be given additional forei^ exchange for 1955, for 750 vehicles 
each on the basis of 70 per cent of the c.i.f. price of pack in 1952 provided 
they have fulfilled their programines of manufacture of approved components in 
1954. Likewise, on similar performance during 1955, they should be given foreign 
exchange for 1956, for 750 more vehicles, that Is, 1,500 more vehicles each on 
the basis of 50 per cent of the c.i.f. price. Similarly they should be given 
foreign exchange for 1957, for 1,000 more vehicles, that is, 2,500 more vehicles 
each on the basis of 50 per cent or such lower proportion of the c.i.f. price 
of pack in 1952 as may be fixed by Government after reviewing the position 
finally in 1956. The reason for giving additional foreign exchange is to en¬ 
courage them to increase their production with a view to reducing costs. Foreign 
exchange equivalent to the progressively reduced c.i.f. price for 750 vehicles 
for each of the first two years and 1,000 vehicles for the third year has been 
proposed because Hindustan Motors Ltd., have been given an advantage over other 
manufacturing firms of nearly 2,500 vehicles (1,500 being the average annual 
sales of Hindustan Motors Ltd., during tlie last tfiree years). 

As regards big cars, foreign exchange should be allocated to Hindustan 

Motors Ltd., and Premier Automobiles Ltd., on the same basis as 
Big cars. mentioned above. 
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As regards commercial vehicles, foreign exchange should be allocated to 
Hindustan Motors Ltd., Premier Automobiles Ltd., Automobile Products of India 
Conwercial Ltd., and Ashok Motors Ltd., on the same principle as in the case 
vehicles. passenger cars. So far as the army demand is concerned, it 

should be divided equally between Hindustan Motors Ltd., and Premier Automobiles 
Ltd., and additional foreign exchange allocated to them in the same manner as in 
the case of ooraraercial vehicles required for civiliai use. 

In order to enable Automobile Products of India Ltd., and Ashok Motors Ltd., 
to attain e^jiality with Hindustan Motors Ltd., and Premier Automobiles Ltd., in 
the matter of production of commercial vehicles, we recommend that foreign ex¬ 
change for 450 units each on the basis of 70 per cent of the c.i.f. price of 
pack in 1952 should be made available to them for 1955, provided they have hil- 
filled their programmes of manufacture of approved components in 1954. Likewise, 
on similar perfonaance, additional foreign exctiange sliould be allocated to them 
for 1955, for 450 more units, that is, 900 more units eadi on ttie basis of 50 
per cent of the c.l.f. price. Similarly, tliey siiould be given foreign exchange 
for 1957, for 600 more units, that is, 1,500 more units each on the basis of 50 
per cent or such smaller percentage of c.i.f. price of pack in 1952 as may be 
fixed by Government after reviewing the position finally in 1958. I f at any 
time during the period of the scheme. Government are satisfied diat the demand 
has increased, additional foreign exchange may be allowed to the manufacturing 
firms equally to meet the anticipated increase in the demand. It, however, any 
of the manufacturing firms fail to manufacture approved components by reduction 
of the required percentage of the c.i.f. price, no additional foreign exchange 
should be given. On the other hand, foreign exdiange should be reduced by fur¬ 
ther 25 per cent for default in tiie preceding year. The foreign exchange tlius 
released should be allocated equally to the manufacturing firms which have fUlly 
implemented their manufacturing programmes. In order to ensure that major com¬ 
ponents are manufactured so as to facilitate reduction in foreign exchange, tlie 
manufacturing firms should be required to submit for the approval of Government 
a list of components out of the list given in Appendix V, whicii they would under¬ 
take to manufacture in each year before licences are issued to them. 

So far as pure assemblers are ooncemed, foreign exchange siiould be allo¬ 
cated to tfiem for the period July 1953 to June 1954 on the basis of 25 per cent 
„ - of their average annual sales of ligiit, medium and big cars 

and cotnmenciai vehicles of van, light truck and medium truck 
and bus types during the last three years, namely. 1950, 1951 and 1952. The 
allocation of foreign exchange for the period July 19-5^1 to June 1955 should be 
made on tae basis of 12i per cent of tfieir average annual sales dhiring the same 
period of three years. Thereafter, foreign exchange should be made available to 
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them for s\ibsequent periods on the basis of Qit per cent of average annual sales 
of light and medium cars, and commerciai vehicles of van, light truck and medium 
truck and bus types and 12^ per cent of their average annual sales of big cars 
Airing the last three years, i.e., 1950, 1951 and 1952. Progressive reduction 
of foreign exchange should not, however, be made in die case of Mahindra and 
Mahindra Ltd., and Dewar’s Oarage and Engineering Works, who have been assemb- 
ling special types of vehicles, vi 2 ., jeep cars and jeep and land rover vans 
unless the manufacture of Uiese vehicles is developed by a manufacturing firm 
along with tiie manufacture of passenger cars. 

Tl]e question as to whether allocation of foreign exchange to the assemblers 
of .commercial vehicles of 5 ton and above should be continued on the same basis 
or it should be reduced anti in what manner would have to be decided if the pro- 
proposal of Ashok Motors L-d., to manufacture 5 ton diesel trucks in collabora¬ 
tion with Daimler Benz is approved by Gdvemment. 

The allocation of foreigi exchange proposed by us above fdr manufacturers 
and assemblers should be treated as inclusive of the value of licences not util¬ 
ised in January-June, 1953 and carried over as valid for July-December, 1953* 

The scneme outlined above and set out in a summary form in Appendix XI has 
been proposed as we believe that in the existing conditions in India it will 
work better than any other scheme and help to attain the objectives in a regu¬ 
lated and progressive manner. It will enable a manufacturing firm wtilch manu¬ 
factures more major domporients than required to import more vehicles within the 
foreign exchaiYge allocated to it. Its working will, however, have to be watched 
closely and reviewed at the end of each year and suitable adjusbnents made for 
changes in domestic demand, variations in the c.i.f. price of the Imported pack 
as compared to the base price in 1952, etc. If the working is satisfactory, the 
position will have to be reviewed finally at the end of 1956 and it may then be 
decided as to whether manufacture of more .components should be undertaken and, 
if so, whether the scheme should be .continued for a further period with neces¬ 
sary modification. If, however, the scheme does ont work satisfactorily, suit¬ 
able adjustments will have to be made so as to actiieve the objectives without 
any dislocation of motor transport. 

(ix) It has been impressed upon us by the manufacturing firms that tne 
import of built up cars by passengers .coming from abroad is seriously affecting 
the volume of demand. The number of cars imported in this way 
during the last three years, 1950, 1951 and 1952, is as under:- 


Import of 
builtup cars. 
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Port 

1950 

1951 

Bombay 

79 

180 

Calcutta 

692 

864 

Madras 

161 

283 

Tot€il for 

932 

1,327 


1952 


India 


93 (up to September) 
695 (up to October) 
217 (up to S^teraber) 


1,005 


In view of the low volume of demand, the number of such cars imported into 
the country cannot be regarded as negligible. If this number is reduced even 
by one-half, it might help to increase the volume of demand to some extent. It 
is, therefore, desirable that the import of such cars should be discouraged as 
much as possible. The standard rate of customs duty on cars imported completely 
assembled has recently been raised to 7,5 per cent. We, however, .consider that 
this may not prove a sufficient deterrent> In order to make the import of built 
up .cars by passengers coming from abroad more stringent, we recommend that a 
person importing such a car should have owned and used the car abroad for a 
period of at least one year. We understand tfciat a similar condition exists for 
issuing an import licence for a car in U.K. Th>e existing condition regarding 
resale of cars after import into India should be maintained. 

16. (i) As regards the (fiestion of integration, mutual assistance and co¬ 
operation of manufacturers, assanblers and ancillary industries, the Evidence 

before us showed that the scope for and extent of Inte— 
gration, mutual assistance and oo-operation between manu¬ 
facturers, assemblers and ancillary industries has so far 
been very limited. Competition among the manufacturers 
and assemblers md the uncertainty about the future policy 
of Government regarding hie automobile industry hdve probably prevented fonnu— 
lation and implementation of any scheme for .co-operation between the manufac¬ 
turers, assemblers and ancillary industries. We think that when the situation 
in regard to the future becomes clear and every one knows his role definitely, 
there may be a fair prospect that efforts would be made by all interests to work 
in .collaboration for the d€ivelopment of the automobile industry. We would par¬ 
ticularly meition two directions in which the possibility of such collaboration 
ay be explored. Firstly, the manufacturing firms, especially those who have 
lot yet made any appreciable progress in implementing Uaeir programmes of manu¬ 
facture, should try to utilise as far as possible any surplus capacity available 
with the other manufacturing firms. Secondly, the manufacturing firms may en¬ 
deavour ta utilise as far as possible any capacity or equipment rendered surplus 
by hie curtailment of the operation of the assembling firms. 


Problems of integration, 
mutual assistance and 
co-operation of manufac¬ 
turers, assemblers and 
ancillary industries. 
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(ii) WiUi reduction of types and models, the volume for replacement parts 
will increase, and it will be in the interests of the manufacturers of motor 
vehicles to encourage existing or prospective manufacturers of parts, etc. by 
supplying them necessary drawings and specifications. Co-operation between the 
manufacturers of motor vehicles and ancillary parts is essential for the deve- 
lopmoit of the industry, and it is in mutual interest that the manufacturers of 
motor vehicles should purchase from the manufacturers of ancillary parts, the 
parts produced by them as original equipment, except tlie major components manu¬ 
factured by thenselves. The manufacturers of parts should also co-operate with 
the manufacturers of automobiles by offering the parts manufactured by them for 
use as original equipment at special rates. Nfutual appreciation of difficulties 
and readiness to oo-operate will go a long way to accelerate the development of 
the ancillary Industries as well as the industry for manufacturihg automobiles. 

(iii) Yie may also point out that co-operation and mutual assistance will be 
necessary in regard to a situation ^ch may arise in the near fdture. We anti¬ 
cipate that the implementation of our recommendations in paragraph 15 above may 
cause some disturbance of employment as jobs may be lost by many workers and 
technicians who are at present enployed in the assembly plants. The position 
is likely to be aggravated at Bombay but we hope that the manufacturing firms at 
Bombay whose production will increase will be able to absorb as many of the re¬ 
trenched workers and technicians as possible. If all the manufacturing firms 
co-operate, it may be possiole to provide employment for a majority of the re¬ 
trenched persons provided tney would be willing to go to places where work could 
be found for them. This problem may fhrther be simplified if the assembly 
plants could be utilised for starting ancillary industries. 

17. (i) Hie main raw materials required for the automobile industry cover a 
wide range of ferrous and non-ferrous materials, rubber parts, glass, timber. 

Raw materials paints. The present position in respect of their 

availability frc^m indigenous sources is briefly as follows:- 

(a) Iron and Steel castings: 

Grey iron castings of cirdinary quality and malleable steel .castings are 
available but nigh quality grey iron castings for cylinders are still under 
development. Steel .castings are available but their quality is not yet satis¬ 
factory. 

(b) Forgings: 

Small and mediuni drop torgings are available but the capacity for big drop 
forgings is being developed. 
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(c) Steel: 

While mild steel and rolled sections and round bars of mild steel are 
av€Lilable and alloy steel is also being obtained by making special arrangements 
with the steel companies and electric fUmace oumers, no satisfactoiy arrange¬ 
ments exist for rolled sections and round bars of alloy steel. Bright bars cold 
dram, round, flat and hexagonal, free cutting steel, cold rolled steel strips 
and cold rolled thin sheet steel with deep drawing quality are not avaiilable. 

Hot rolled sheet steel medium thickness and quality and high silicon shee^ steel 
for electric machines are, however, available. 

( 

Welded steel tubes are available but for high quality tubes, strips have to 
be imported. Thin seamless steel tubes are not available. Teme plates i^equired 
for the production of fuel tanks are also not available. 

(d) ^Ton-ferrous aateriaJs: 

Aluminium castings are available as die or pressure die castings and zinc 
die castings are also available. Thin rolled sheets and thin seamless tubes of 
brass and copper are, however, not available. 

(e) Rubber parts: 

Tyres and tubes, fan belts, foam rubber, steel backed rubber mountings and 
general rubber parts of water resistant quality are available. Oil and fUel 
resistant rubber and rubber brake hoses, however, are not available. 

(f) Plate glass, toughened or laminated safety glass: 

These are not available. 

(g) Paints: 

These are available. 

(h) Ball and roller bearings: 

Ball bearings are available but roller and taper roller bearings are not 
available. 

(i) Other material s: 

Umber, textile fabrics, upholstery materials and artificial resin are 
available. Bolts, screws, nuts, washers, spring washers and keys of ordinary 
quality, but not of high quality, are available. 

(ii) We consider that the position in respect of some of jhe raw materials 
particularly alloy steel, cold rolled sheet steel and hi^ qualMty .castings is 
not satisfactory. As a result of research in tne production an<3 use of alloys, 
it may be possible to make several dianges in Uie specification of materials for 
components. In the meantime, however, it would be necessary to continue the 
import of cold rolled sheets, steel sneets, steel strips, copper plates, copper 
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pipes, copper and brass strips, safety glass, cables and wires. Necessary assis¬ 
tance should be given to tfie manufacturers of automobiles and ancillary parts to 
import them from countries where Uiey may be available. Certain alloy steels 
can be produced in the electric fhmaces at Bombay and Calcutta. Volume again 
constitutes the main difficulty as the prices will be high. It is desirable to 
develop the raw material in India and we, therefore, recommend that in the steel 
expansion schemes which Government are sponsoring provision should be made for 
production of alloy steels required by the automobile industry. 


(iii) Some of the automobile firms as well as component manufacturers hetve 
represented to us that the import duties on the raw materials imported by them 
should be reduced or reflinded. We have carefully considered this request. Some 
of the raw materials required by the industry are enjoying protection and a re¬ 
duction in the import duties on such materials is, therefore, not possible. 
Besides this difficulty, most of the raw materials used by the automobile indus¬ 
try are also used by other industries and any geieral reduction of dity would 
cause unwarranted loss of revenue. Partial or complete refUnd of duty can, 
however, be considered wherever its desirability and practicability can be 
established after necessary examination. We, therefore, suggest that the main 
industry and the ancillary industries should represent to Government specific 
cases for relief or assistance required in regard to the import duty on raw 
materials. 

18. (i) Requests ha:ve been made by Hindustan Motors Ltd.., for assistance in 
certain matters. They are endeavouring to build up an export trade and under 
the Sea Custcras Act tliey are claiming drawback of the duty paid 

Assistance to 

the industry. import of ,c.k.d. components in respect of motor vehi¬ 

cles exported to Burma and Ceylon. But it appears that the cus¬ 
toms authorities are insisting on the production of particular invoices in res¬ 
pect of components of the vehicles exported. It would not be feasible to pro¬ 
duce these invoices and we, therefore, think that it should be sufficient if the 
customs authorities checked the pro forma accounts of Hindustan Motors Ltd.., and 
ascertained the amount of duty paid by them on imported components. It should 
not be difficult to find ou^: the duty paid by evolving some working arrangement. 
We recommend that such an arrangement should be evolved by the Customs author¬ 
ities in consultation with F[industan Motors Ltd. Hindustan Motors Ltd., have 
asked for refhnd of the whole duty. But as the total amount of dity paid by 
them will be gradually reduced, we do not think it is necessary to amend Section 
42 of the Sea Customs Act which provides for drawback equal to seven-eighths of 
the duty paid. It is desirable that an export market should be developed in 
Burma and Ceylon and the procedure In regard to drawback should not be allowed 
to operate as a handicap to the export trade. 
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(li) State Governments who have nationalised road transport are not gene¬ 
rally purchasing motor vehicles required by them from the manufacturers. It is 
essential that State Road Transport Departments or Corporations should encourage 
manufacturers of motor vehicles in India by purdiasing their vehicles provided 
they are of the type required by them.> Only when the manufacturers are unable 
to produce vehicles of the type required by them, they should be given licences 
to import such vehicles from abroad. 

(iii) High railway freight places the manufacturers at a disadvantage by 
raising the price of the motor vehicle to the consumer. The prices are already 
higi and if tills extra cost is added, it is likely to retard sales and in turn 
the development of manufacture. We, therefore, recommend that a special rate 
not exceeding one-half of the present rate should be fixed for the transport of 
new motor vehicles produced by the recognised manufacturers in India to the 
places where they are sold. 

(tv) Anotlier difficulty is experienced with regard to transport of motor 
vehicles. Owing to shortage of covered wagons, motor vehicles are being des¬ 
patched in open trucks. Pilferage occurs frequently in respect of such oon- 
sigiraents and Hindustan Motors Ltd., have to supply escort of armed guards for 
these vehicles. This is a heavy and unnecessary eiqjenditure which adds to the 
price of the vehicles. We recommend that steps should be taken to increase the 
number of covered wagons so as to meet the full requirements of all the auto¬ 
mobile manufacturers. 

(v) Hindustan Motors Ltd., are experiencing difficulty in importing tools, 
machinery, plant and equipment and sample vehicles for development purposes, 
because Government are reluctant to issue general licences and are asking for 
minute details which in the present circujnstances it is not possible to supply 
without considerable lapse of time. Hindustan Motors Ltd., are prepared to re¬ 
port to Government every purchase made against an ad hoc licence for infomation 
at the time of placing orders and to submit a consolidated statement containing 
details of orders placed during Uie month. The proposal made by the Company is 
reasonable and as delay Will retard the development of the industry, we recom¬ 
mend that licences may be issued expeditiously sub.lect to necessary safeguards. 

(vi) Hindustan Motors Ltd.., have to pay a duty of 3lJ per cent on import 
of tools which have to be amortised daring the currency of the model. This 
duty is a great handicap and tends to increase the price of the vehicle. They 
have requested that duty on tools and raw materials should be refunded. We have 
dealt with the cpiestion of import duties on raw materials in paragraph 17 above. 
As regards tools, the request of Hindustan Motors Ltd., is reasonable and we 
recommend that each such case should be considered on its merits and the duty 
refunded if the tools are imported for manufacture of motor vehicles. 
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(vii) Hindustan Motors Ltd., are being called upon to pay interest on 
advance payments of 85 per cent of the invoice price of imported components 
for the Army trucks. Interest is to be charged on the ground that this is a 
loan and not part payment of the expenditure actually incurred. As the amounts 
involved are very large, the request made by the firm is reasonable and is 
stated to be in accordance with the practice prdvedent in respect of such large 
orders. We recommend that, as the nature of these payments is on account basis 
they should not be treated as loans on whidi interest has to be paid by Hindustan 
Motors Ltd. 


diesel driven 
transport vehicles. 


19. (i) Diesel engines have been in use in India in agricultural and other 
industries for some years. Their use for automobiles has been comparatively a 
Economics of recent development. State Road Transport Departments and 

Corporations have introduced motor vehicles with diesel 
engines mainly on the ground of economy. There is a diver¬ 
gence of opinion among manufactutors, assemblers and consumers as to whetiier 
diesel engines should be substituted for petrol engine in the case of oommercial 
vdiicles. Slowly, however, diesel engine is making its way and owners of old 
commercial vehicles are substituting diesel engines in place of their worn-out 
petrol engines. 

The opposition of the manufacturers of motor vehicles in India to diesel 
vehicles Is due to the fact that if diesel vehicles which have an advantage over 
petrol vehicles owing to the much lower taxation on diesel oil are allowed to be 
manufactured in India, the manufacturers of petrol vehicles would suffer greatly. 
The instance of the U.S.A. is .cited in support of their contention that a petrol 
vehicle is better than a diesel vehicle. The reason why diesel vehicles have 
not been popular in the U.S.A. can, however, be explained by the fact that petrol 
is produced in the U.S.A., and is comparatively cheap. 


(ii) In Europe diesel vehicles are definitely gaining popularity. In U.K. 
and Germany, a large proportion of buses and trucks are now run on diesel 
engines and the trend seems to be to replace petrol engines by diesel engines in 
the case of trucks. In Germany, even passenger cars are being run on diesel 
engines. 


(iii) The rq)resentatives of State Road Transport Departments and Ckjrpora- 
tions who gave evidence before us have expressed the view that vehicles with 
diesel engines are more suitable for use as passenger vehicles in cities and for 
heavy transport of goo<ls. According to them, they are cheaper than petrol engine 
vehicles. 

In order to understand Uie part played by a petrol engine and a diesel 
engine in the performance of a motor vehicle, it is necessary to know now tliese 
two engines work. 
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In the case of a petrol en^ne, an air-fuel mixture prepared by tne car¬ 
burettor is sucked in by the domin-golng piston, and .compressed by the up-going 
piston to 1/6 - 1/8 of its volume and i^lted by the electrical spark. The 
burning mixture drives down the piston. By the oonnecUng rod tills movement is 
transferred into revolutions of the crankshaft. This process is .called the 
*0tto Cycle' and the engine 'Otto' engine. The expression ’petrol engine* is 
not technically correct. An Otto engine may also run with motor spirit, kero¬ 
sene and gas. 

In the case of a diesel engine, the air is sucked in by the down-going 
piston and then compressed to l/l5 - l/lS of its volume. By this high compres¬ 
sion the air becomes so hot that the fUel which is now injected under very high 
pressure starts to bum immediately. By the .combustion the piston is driven 
dowi, thus generating power. This process is called the ’diesel cycle* and the 
engine ’compression ignition’ or ’diesel’ engine. 

Owing to its higher compression ratio, the thermal efficiency of ttie diesel 
cycle is considerably higier than that of the Otto .cycle. On an average, the 
thermal efficiency will be for, on Otto engine 23 per cent , and for a diesel 
engine 34 per cent ; that is, of the heat contained in fuel, 23 per cent or 34 
per cent , respectively is .converted into power by the Otto or diesel engine. 

The calorific value per lb. is practically the same for petrol and diesel 
oil, but the specific gravity of diesel oil is higher than that of petrol by 16 
per cent. As liquid fUel is sold by volume and not by wel^t, 16 per cent more 
thermal units are obtained with 1 gallon of diesel oil than with 1 gallon of 
petrol. 

This larger anount of thermal units is converted in a diesel engine into 
power to a higher percentage. If the power which an Otto engine generates out 
of 1 gallon of petrol is taiken at 100, the power which a diesel engine produces 
out of one gallon of diesel oil is approximately 155; that is, a gallon of diesel 
oil contains theoretically 55 per cent more mileage than a gallon of petrol. 

In practice, this advantage is still more in favour of the diesel engine 
by virtue of the fact that, when throttling down the engine to smaller output, 
the decrease in the thermal efficiency is slower in the case of diesel engine 
than in the case of the Otto engine. Therefore, the fuel consumption of a diesel 
truck compared with an Otto truck of Uie same performance will range between 60 
to 70 per cent. The fuel cost per ton mile pay load would bear the same relation 
if the price for a gallon of petrol and diesel oil would be the same. 

The normal price relation arises mainly from the production process. Diesel 
oil is simpler to pro<iice than petrol. It is reflected in tlie world market 
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prices which are 20 per cent less for diesel oil than for petrol- The 35 per 
cent less fuel consumption together with the 20 per cent less fuel price reduces 
the fuel cost for a diesel ton-mile 50 per cent under world market conditions. 

As India has to import all ttie motor fuel, it follows that every ton-mile trans¬ 
ported by diesel tnicks instead of by petrol trucks saves for India 50 per .cent 
foreign exchange. 

In view of the lower duty on diesel oil, the price of diesel oil per gallon 
in Bombay is Rs. 1-3-4 as against tlie price of petrol of Rs. 2-10-5 per gallon. 

The average price of diesel oil after taking into consideration the prices of diesel 
oil and petrol prevailing in the ports of Bombay, Calcutta and Madras, comes to 
Rs. 1-5-0 per gallon as against Rs. 2-11-2 of petrol. That means the price of 
diesel oil is 49 per cent of the price of petrol. Prom this and the consump¬ 
tion relation it follows that diesel drive saves the operator 68 per cent of 
the hiel cost. 

Tlie initial cost of a diesel vehicle is, however, higher than that of a 
petrol vehicle with die same performance by about 10-15 per cent. As regards 
the maintenance .cost, a general overhaul is required in the case of an Otto 
engine after about 40,0*00 miles whereas in the case of a diesel «igine a general 
overhaul would be necessary after about 120,000 miles. The cost of overhaul of 
a diesel engine will be 1.5 to 2 times higher than that of an Otto engine. The 
maintenance cost of one mile of operation of a diesel engine will, therefore, be 
one-half to two-third of that of an Otto engine. 

An exact cost balance could only be made if all data for two comparable 
vehicles, one with a diesel engine and tne otiier with an Otto engine, could be 
at hand. A simplified balance could, howdver, be made taking into consideration 
only the higier initial .cost and the lower fliel .consumption of tue diesel vehicle. 
An Otto truck may cost Rs. 20,000. Its petrol consumption may be 9 miles per 
gallon. A diesel truck wiUi the same performance may cost Rs. 22,000 and its 
fUel consumption may be 14 miles per gallon. The hi^ier initial cost of the 
diesel vehicle is offset by tine savin's* in fuel cost if tine price for petrol md 
diesel oil would be die same; that is, Rs. 2-11-0 per gallon after 23,000 miles. 

In an exact balance tJie time factor would be important due to the interest to be 
paid and due to the depreciation rates on the higher initial cost. It is tiius 
clear that die diesel’s economical supremacy starts from a certain minimum mile¬ 
age per year. Unless this mileage is readied, an Otto vehicle is more economical. 

There are also other features which should be considered in comparing an 
Otto engine with a di€?sel engine. The life of a diesel engine is considerably 
longer than that of an Otto engine. So far as servicing is concerned, Otto 
engines are relatively less sensitive to maladjustment and they only react by 
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lower output and higher fuel consumption. On the other hand, the servicing of 
diesel engines requires great care. The main thing that a driver has to do is 
to clean the various fuel filters caretiiily. A diesel engine is very sensitive 
to dust or dirt in the fuel line. The servicing of a diesel engine, therefore,, 
depends on the availability of service stations properly equipped with all the 
facilities to adjust, repair and replace injection equipment. There is, however, 
less danger of fire in the xase of a diesel engine than in the case of an Otto 
engine. 

(iv) After weighing fully the evidence before us, we have come to tiie .con¬ 
clusion Uiat for ligliter vehicles, whether they are used for goods transport or 
for passenger ser\lce, a diesel eigine does not seem to be more economical or 
more suitable than a petrol engine. The use of diesel engines for such vehicles 
should, therefore, be discouraged. As regards heavy .commercial transport trucks 
and heavy passenger vehicles, it would be desirable to allow both petrol and 
diesel engines, but tlie choice should be left to the owner of the vehicle. If 
he prefers a diesel engine he can get a Perldns engine, which is being assembled 
at present and is proposed to be manufactured by Simpson Sc Co. Ltd.., Madras, 
fitted into his vehicle. Steps need not be taken to manufacture 3 ton diesel 
vehicles at this stage. It would be desirable to watdi first how the scheme of 
manufacture of commercial petrol vailcles progresses and whether it develops 
sufficient volume. As regards extra heavy .commercial trucks and extra heaivy 
passenger vehicles of 5 ton and above, it is definitely more advantageous to use 
diesel engines and if there is a possibility of manufacturing such diesel 
vehicles in India, it should be explored. 

The above conciiisions are supported by a statement (Appendix XTI) supplied 
to us by the General Manager of the Bombay State Road Transport Corporation, 
regarding the performance of Dodge and Studebaker vehicles wlUi petrol engines 
and Commer and Seddon veiiicles with diesel engines. 

20. (i) All the firms with a manufacturing programme are tied up with 
foreign manufacturers; and while this is necessary in the first few years of 
Other development of tlie automobile manufacture, it is in the national 
matters. interest that they should become independent of their foreign asso¬ 
ciates within as short a period as possible. This would, however, require highly 
qualified and trained technical officers including designers who would pre¬ 
pare their own designs and build up tlieir own models. Hindustan .Motors Ltd., 
are taking tlie right step in establishing a designing section in their factory. 
This mig^it obviate the expenditure of enormous sums for purchasing new tools, 
fixtures, jigs, etc., whenever changes are made periodically in the models by 
the manufacturers with wliom tiiey are associated. A Research Section is also 
necessary for each fim to conduct research in regard to its own problems of 
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manufacture. Jnarther, the manufacturing firms should introduce schemes for 
the training of apprentices. 

Maximum economy is essential in every schane of e^^ansion so that minimum 
expenditure is incurred on plant, machinery and equipment, as well as overheads. 
It will certainly be wasteful to invest large suras of money in purchasing the 
pressing machinery for manufacturing body panels until the volume of sales of 
passenger .cars has increased very considerably. 

(ii) Under the Industries (Development and Regulation) Act, 1951, it is 
competent for Govenunent to set up a Development Council for a scheduled indus¬ 
try. We recommend that such a Council should be set up for ttje automobile in¬ 
dustry as early as possibie. We also recommend that an Asso.ciation of Manufac¬ 
turers of Motor Vehicles and Ancillary Parts should be formed for considering 
the common problems of the industry for securing co-operation among the members 
and for bringing their difficulties to the notice of Government. 

This Association when formed should set up an Automobile Standards Commit¬ 
tee for formulating standards for motor vehicle components. It would be useDil 
if an opportunity is gtvei to consumers to co-operate. Close co-operation witli 
the Indian Standards Institution and the Indian Army which has an excellent 
organisation for testing vehicles would be necessary. 

(iii) Tlie need for research in the production and use of alloys of steel 
required for the automobile industry has already been pointed out by us. We 
suggest tiiat such research should be conducted at the National Metallurgical 
Laboratory at Jamshedpur in collaboration with the manufacturing firms. 

(iv) As the manufacturing programmes develop, it would be desirable to set 
up an institution where research can be conducted in automobile engineering. 
There Is already a Department of Internal Combustion Engineering at the Indian 
Institute of Science at Bangalore. Instead of setting up a new institution, we 
recommend that this Department should be developed as a centre for automobile 
research. 

(v) It would he a greaf encouragemait to the manufacturing firms if motor 
veiiicles required by the Central Government as well as by the State Governments 
are purchased from them, excqjt in cases where special types of vehicles which 
are not included in the manufacturing programme of any of the firms are required 
There will be a surplus capacity with the manufacturing firms until the market 
expands. We suggest that the possibility of the surplus capacity being utilised 
by the DeparOnents of the Central as well as State Governments for meeting tneir 
requirements for articles like leaf springs, etc., should be investigated. 
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We further recoinniend that in the case of loans advanced by the Central 
Ciovemjnent as well as by the State Governments to their officers for purchase 
of motor cars, a condition should be laid dom that a motor car manufactured in 
India must be purchased* 

(vi) It is hardly necessary to emphasise the importance of a scientific 
system of costing. For tiie proper assessment of costs of production, we con>- 
sider that it is very essential that manufacturers of motor vehicles should be 
required to initiate within one year and maintain a proper system of costlngo 

(vii) Wiether a firm has implemented a programme of manufacture as laid 
down by Government or not can be ascertained by periodical inspection* An ade¬ 
quate machinery is required for tills purpose and tor watching and reporting on 
tlie progress of the industry and the quality of its products. This, in our 
opinion, can best be done by attadiing to the Commission a special officer pos¬ 
sessing hi^ qualifications in automobile engineering and practical experlmce 
of work in a large automobile factory. The success ot ttie scheme recouunended 
by us would depend upon periodical and caretUl inspection of tlie factories of 
the manufacturing firms. Hie status of the officer should, therefore, be suffi¬ 
ciently higti and he should be appointed for a period of three years in Uie first 
instance. 

(viii) During the course of the inquiry, Mahindra Sc Mahindra Ltd., submitted 
to us a scheme for the manufacture of jeeps on the basis of a production of 5,000 
per year. Willys Overland Motor Company of tlie U. S.A., who are well-known manu¬ 
facturers of jeeps, are willing to collaborate with Mahindra Sc Mahindra Ltd., for 
producing jeeps in India according to a phased programme. A jeep is a sturdy 
raotjor vehicle suited for use in the countryside. But the market for jeeps is 
limited and the bulk of the (iemand comes from the Amy- The present price of a 
Jeep is such that there is little scope for expansion of the civilian market, 
and witli a low volume of demand Uie cost of manufacture of a jeep is likely to 
be fairly higli. We do not, tlierefore, think that it W3uld be advisable to esta¬ 
blish a separate unit for the manufacture of jeeps at present. It is, however, 
possible that if the production of a jeep could be combined witii Uie production 
of a passenger venicle, the cost of production would be less. Standard Motor 
Products of India Ltd., have a scheme for manufacturing jeeps. It would oe ad- 
if ty\e manufacture of jeeps could be developed along with the manu¬ 
facture Jiandard Vanguard cars, and in that case there would be no justifi¬ 
cation for taking up the manufacture of ieeps separately. 

(ix) A request was also made to us on behalf of the Auto-Riksha and Engin¬ 
eering Factory^ Bombay, that protection and assistance should be given to them 
for manufacturing auto-rikshas. An auto-riksha is a three-wheeled vehicle wliLch 



is operated by an engine ’vith one or two strokes. Import of auto-rlkshas has 
been allowed since the last three or four years, and a few of these are to be 
seen plying in some of the towns in India. Owing to Its low running cost, an 
auto-riksha supplies the need for cheap transport. There is no indigenous manu¬ 
facture of any of tlie oomponents at present, but the representatives of the firm 
have a scheme for manufacture of the engine and other parts provided protection 
is given to theoi. At tlxxs stage it does not seem necessary to gp in for the 
manufacture of auto-rikslias, and we suggest that the present practice of issuing 
import licences for a snail number of auto-riksiias every year according to the 
needs of the towns in which they are expected to ply may be continued. 
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CHAPTER IV - SPECIFIC ISSUES OF THE IHCUIRY 

21.(1) In the previous paragraphs we have dealt with the various aspects 
of the automobile inckistry which are relevant to our inquiry. They include 
Issues In the genereJly the six points on which Government have specifically 

present Inquiry. asked for our advice. It will be .convenient if in this cliap- 

ter we give briefly our answers to these points. 

We have examined the present and proposed manufacturing programmes of 
Hindustan Motors Ltd., and Premier Automobiles Ltd,, and we consider that so far 
as plant, tools, machinery, etc., are .concerned, the two firms are well equipped. 
They also have got adequate arrangements for the 'know-how' and possess capacity 
to manufacture motor v^lcles of the requisite stmdard and quality. In the 
case of Hindustan Motors Ltd., the insteilled capacity is much higher than is 
warranted by the present volume of demand. They have also made considerable 
investment in the purchase of specialised machinery most of which is likely to 
become useless whai the present model of Hindustan 14 car becomes obsolete. 

The important ancillaiy industries, for example, rubber components, piston 
rings, leaf wrings, etc., appear to be well equipped and have well qualified 
technical personnel. Their products are also stated to be of good quality and 
standard. The main problem, however, is the volume of demand. The present 
demand is comparatively small, being about 18,000 to 20,000 units, and there 
are tts m»iy as 12 producers fbr catering to this demand. Similarly, for die 
replacement market for ancillary industries, the 'volume of demand is restricted 
owing to the existence of many types and models of motor vehicles. The demand 
for original equipment by producers is very snail. In the case of ancillary 
Intiistries also, the volume of demand is the crux of the problem. Lack of ade¬ 
quate data makes it difficult to anticipate the fUture trend of cost of predic¬ 
tion of automobile manufacturing firms and manufacturers of ancillary parts. 

It is, therefore, not possible for us at this stage to offer an opinion as to 
whether these firms Mould be able to produce motor vehicles at a price which 
would permit of expanding demand. 

(ii) The existing capacity for production of motor vehicles is about 84,000. 
Not even 25 per cent, of this capacity is being utilised. A major part of the 
capacity is moreover used only for assembling motor vehicles. The views of manu¬ 
facturers and assemblers regarding the economic manufacture of motor vehicles 
within the existing volume of demand are divergent. Their interests are also 
conflicting. Altnough some of the manufacturers and assemblers are co-operating. 
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wich each other and areJwilling to extend this co-operation, much cannot be ex¬ 
pected in the way of mutual assistance or co-operation and Integration so long 
as tile present position continues. Once the situation in regard to the future 
becomes clear and every producer knows his place definitely in the new scheme of 
things, it is possible that efforts might be made in the above directions with a 
view to utilising the existing facilities for the development of the Industry as 
a whole. 

(iii) Ancillary inAistries must develop simultaneously with the development 
of the manufacture of automobiles. Three difficulties are at present experienced 
by the ancillary industries. They are: (i) low volume of demand, (il) necessity 
for import of raw materials which are not produced in India, and (lil) lack of 
encouragement from producers of automobiles. The volume of demand which is al¬ 
ready low is further restricted owing to the multiplicity of types and models. 
Certain raw materials, especially alloy steels, have to be imported from abroad 
at high prices. Sometimes taey cannot be obtained at all. Lastly, ancillary 
industries are catering to tJie replacement market only. Producers are reluctant 
to use the components and parts produced by the manufacturers of ancillary 
parts for original equipment. All these factors tend to raise the prices 

of components and parts produced by ancillary industries. To encourage 
the development of ancillary industries it is firstly necessary to reduce the 
types and models of motor vehicles to the minimum. Secondly, it is necessary 
to provide facilities for pr>ductlon of raw materials in India which have to be 
imported from abroad; and till they can be produced in India, to give necessary 
assistance to procure them from countries where they are produced and to give 
relief by refUnd of customs tiity. The manufacturers of motor vehicles must also 
extend their co-operation to the ancillary industries by purchasing their com¬ 
ponents. and parts as original equipment. It is also essential that manufacturers 
of ancillary parts should be made aware that, if they find that they are uiable 
to sell their products owing to .competition from imported components and parts, 
they should apply for protection or assistance in the usual manner. Ehcourage- 
ment should also be given to foreign manufacturers of some of the specialised 
ancillary parts, for example. ..carburettors, electrical instruments, etc. , if 
they are prepared to establish ancillary industries in India in association with 
Indian interests. 

(iv) The manufacture of motor vehicles should be restricted only to the 
firms which have undertaken or will undertake to manufacture them in accordance 
with their phased programmes. It is not possible for manufacturers of motor 
vehicles to produce thous;ands of parts themselves. Generally speaking, an auto¬ 
mobile manufacturer manufactures components worth about 40 per cent of the ex- 
works price of an aitomobile and buys die remaining components, parts and acces- 
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series from ancillary industries. The progranDiie of manufacture will have to be 
spread over a period of years and, in the meantime, components and parts not 
manufactured in India either by the manufacturers of motor vehicles or ancillary 
industries will have to be imported. The same will be the case with accessories 
and raw materials. In order to stimulate manufacture of motor vehicles, arrange¬ 
ments for allocation of foreign exchange for imports of motor vehicles should be 
so devised as to create an incentive for manufacturers of automobiles to fulfil 
their programmes of manufacture and at the same time to prevent any serious dis¬ 
location of road transport in the country. 

(v) We consider that the existing hi^ rates of customs duty have not sefved 
the purpose for which they were levied and that it is desirable to abolish the 
present classification and to levy a flat rate of duty on imports of components 
and parts for passenger cars as well as trucks and spare parts. 

Hie data available at present is not sufficient to decide whether any sub¬ 
sidy would be required by the manufacturing firms so as to enable them to sell 
their motor vehicles at prices at which the present volume of demand will not 
shrink but will expand. We consider that, if internal competition is established, 
it may not be necessary to give subsidy. In any case, until adequate data is 
available, this question cannot be examined thoroughly. 

(vi) We have gone into the question of petrol versus diesel engine carefUlly 
and our conclusion is that for lighter vehicles, that Is, upto 3 ton, petrol 
engine is more suitable and economical than diesel engine. The use of diesel 
engine for such veiilcles should, therefore, be discouraged. -For vehicles of 3 

to 5 ton diesel aigine is preferable provided there is a minimum mileage every 
year. We do not, however, think that any scheme for manufacturing Diesel trucks 
of 3 to 5 ton engines should be sponsored at this stage. Perkins P6 Diesel 
engines are being assembled by Simpson & Co., Madras and owners of trucks who 
desire to use Diesel engine can do so by getting their vehicles fitted with 
Perkins engine. As regards trucks of 5 ton and over^Diesel engine Is definitely 
more advantageous than petrol engine and, therefore, Diesel engine should be 
preferred to petrol engine for this type of vehicle. It would be desirable for 
Government to encourage the manufacture of Diesel trucks of 5 ton and above even 
though the volume of demand is comparatively very limited. 
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CHAPTER V - CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


22. Our conclusionii end recommendations are summarised as unders- 


Sunmary of conclusions 
and reconnendations. 


(1) Ihe total annual assembling capacity of all the 12 
units which are menufacturing or assembling euitomoblles is 


84,014 velilcles (passenger cars and commercial vehicles). Their total produc¬ 


tion of v^ilcles in 1951 and 1952 was 21, 577 and 14,873^ respectively. [Para¬ 
graph 6(c)] 


(2) The average annual sales during the last four years of the 12 manufac- 
turerv'assemblers were 19,788 vehicles, consisting of 9,426 cars and 10,362 com¬ 
mercial vehicles. [Paragraph 6(c)] 


(3) The manufacturing programme of Hindustan Motors Ltd., is .comprehensl've 
and substantlcd. progress has beei made by the firm towards the manufacture of 
major .components. The capacity of the plant is, however, far in excess of the 
output for which market can be found within the .country during the next two years 
or so. [Paragraph 7(1) (ix)] 

(4) Premier AutomoMles Ltd., have not so far made any significant progress 
in the manufacture of die major components, viz., engine, transmission and rear 
axle. They have, however, made substantial progress in the manufacture of 
typical ancillary parts such as propeller shafts, radiators, leaf springs, 
mufflers, etc. Their cipacity even for these parts is not being ftilly utilised 
for their om vehicles. iParagraph 7(2) (x)] 


(5) Automobile Products of India Ltd., have not gpne beyond the stage of 
assembly so far, althou^^ they have taken steps to implement their manufacturing 
programme. [Paragraph 7(3) (iii)] 


(6) The manufacturing programme of Standard Motor Products of India Ltd., 
has barely made a start and it would be some time before they are able to show 
any appreciable progress. [Paragraph 7(4)(ix)] 


(7) At present only a nucleus of ancillary industry exists in the .country. 
[Paragraph 8 (i) (b) ] 


(8) At the present stage of development of the automobile Industry in India, 
positive measures are required to accelerate its establishment on a sound basis. 
Some risk is involved in stimulating the manufacture of automobiles by such 
measures but it should lie faced in view of the encouragement hitherto given to 
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the industry by Government, the progress made so far by the firms with a manu¬ 
facturing programme, the largest investment made by the public in these concerns 
a>id the national benefits accruing from the establishment of the automobile 
industry, [Paragraph 10(b)] 

(9) The present demand for motor vehicles - passenger cars and commercial 
vehicles - is estimated at 18,000 to 20,000 vehicles. The demand may under 
favourable conditions increase to 35,000 vehicles and more within the next three 
years. [Paragraph 11(a) and 11(b)] 

(10) Early action may be taken by Government to implement the recommenda¬ 
tions made by the Motor Vehicle Taxation Inijilry Committee in regard to inade¬ 
quate road development, bad condition of roads, heavy and varying rates of taxa¬ 
tion on commercial motor vehicles levied by State Governments and restrictions 
on inter-State movements of commercial vehicles with a view to ensuring an ai- 
larged and steadily expanding volume of demand for motor vehicles. [Paragraph 
11(e)] 

(11) There should be four types of passenger cars and four types of com¬ 
mercial vehicles for civilian requirements in India. [Paragraph 11(f)] 

(12) -Prom the point of view of production, it is essential that the army 
demand should be combined with the civilian danand. [Paragraph 11(g)] 

(13) The automobile manufacturers should, as far as possible, purchase the 
products of ancillary industries in India for use as original equipment. 
[Paragraph 12 (b) ] 

(14) Steps should be takai to prevent haphazard and unregulated growth of 
ancillary industries. The number of units to be set up and the total edacity 
of eadi industry should be correlated t-o the actual or potential demand for its 
products. [Paragraph l'2(d) ] 

(15) Ancillary industries requiring protection or assistance should be asked 
to apply for it according to the usual procedure. [Paragraph 12(e)] 

(16) Government should give encouragement for the establishment of ancil¬ 
lary Industries for the manufacture of certain important components such as car¬ 
burettors, clutches, etc., in technical collaboration with forei^i firms. 
(Paragraph 12(g)] 

(17) For reasons given in paragraph 13, grant of subsidy to the industry 
and an Increase in the rates of customs duty on automobiles are not recommended. 
[Paragraph 13] 
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(18) Ihe present customs classifLcation of components under Itons 75(9), 
75(10), 75(11) and 75(12) of the Indian Customs Tariff Schedule should be edx>- 
lished and all components and parts should be assessed at a standard rate of 40 
per cent ad valorem inclusive of surcharge. [Paragraph 14(.c)] 

(19) Import arrangements and allocation of foreign exchange for the various 
types of vehicles should be as set out in paragraph 15. Their working should, 
however, be watched clctsely and reviewed at the end of each year and suitable 
adjustments made for ctianges in domestic demand, variations in c.i.f. price,etc. 
The position should be reviewed finally at the end of 1956. [Paragraph 15(1)to 
(vlil)] 

(20) The Import of built up cars by passengers coming from abroad should be 
discouraged as much as possible. A person importing such a car should have owied 
and used the car abroad for a period of at least one year. The existing condi¬ 
tion regarding resale of cars after Import into India should be maintained. 
[Paragraph 15(ix)] 

(21) The scope for and extent of integration, mutual assistance and co- 
operationjjf manufacturers, assemblers and ancillary industries has so far bean 
very limited. Efforts are, however, likely to be made by all the interests to 
work in collaboration I'or the development of the automobile industry when the 
situatlcai in regard to the future becomes clear and everyone knows his role 
definitely. Possibility of such collaboration should particularly be explored 
in the direction firstly, of utilisation of surplus capacity available with the 
manufacturing firms by those firms who have not yet made any appreciable progress 
in implementing their programmes of manufacture and secondly, the utilisation of 
capacity or equipment rendered surplus by the curtailment of the operations of 
the assembling firms. [Paragraph 16(1)] 

(22) In the steel expansion schemes which Government are sponsoring, provi¬ 
sion should be made for production of alloy steels required by the automobile 
industry. [Paragraph 17(ii)] 

(23) The automobile industry and the ancillairy industries should represent 
to Government spedftc cases for relief or assistance required in regard to the 
import duty on raw materials. [Paragraph 17(iii)] 

(24) As it is desirable to develop an export market for motor vehicles in 
Burma and Ceylon, a working arrangement in regard to drawback of import duty on 
components to be paid by Hindustan Motors Ltd., in respect of motor vehicles ex¬ 
ported to these countries should be evolved. [Paragraph I8(i)] 
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(25) State Road Transport Departments or Corporations should encourage 
manufacturers of motor vehicles in India by purchasing the vehicles from them. 
They should be given import licences only when the Indigenous manufacturers are 
unable to produce vehicles of the, type required by them. [Paragraph 18(ii)] 

(26) A special railway freigit rate not exceeding one-half of the present 
rate should be fixed for the transport of new motor vehicles produced by the 
reco^ilsed manufacturers in India to the places where ttiey are sold. [Para¬ 
graph 18(iii)] 

(27) Steps should be taken to increase the number of .covered wagons so as 
to meet the flill requirements of all the automobile manufacturers. [Paragraph 
18 (iv) ] 

(28) Import licaices for importing tools, machinery, plant and equipment 
and sample vehicles for development purposes should be Issued expeditiously to 
the manufacturers of automobiles subject to the necessary safeguards. [Para¬ 
graph 18 (v) ] 

(29) Applications for reflind of Import duty on tools required for the manu¬ 
facture of automobiles should be .considered sympathetically by Government. 
[Paragraph 18 (vl)] 

(30) As the advance payments being made by Government to Hindustan Motors 
Ltd., to the extent of 85 per cent of the Invoice price of Imported components 
for the army trucks are on account basis, they should not be treated eis loans 
on which interest is payable by Hindustan Motors Ltd. [Paragraph 18(vll)] 

(31) Jor lifter vehicles, whether they are used for gpods transport or for 
passenger service, a diesel engine does not seem to be more economical or more 
suitable than petrol engine. The use of diesel engines for sudi vehicles should, 
therefore, be discouraged. As regards heavy commer.cieLl transport trucks and 
he>avy passenger vehicles, it would be desirable to allow both petrol and diesel 
engines but the choice should be left to the owner of the ’vehicle. Steps need 
nbt, however, be taken to manufacture 3 ton diesel vehicles at this stage, for 
extra heavy commercial trucks and extra heavy passenger vehicles of 5 ton and 
above, it is definitely more advantageous to use diesel engines and if there is 

a possibility of manufacturing such diesel vehicles in India, it should be ex¬ 
plored. [Paragraph 19(iv)] 

(32) All firms with a manufacturing programme should become Independent of 
their foreign associates within as short a period as posklble. They should set 
up designing and research sections of their own and introduce schemes for the 
training of apprentices. [Paragraph 20(i)) 
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(33) A Development Coincll for the automobile industry should be set up as 
early as possible under tlie Industries (Development and Reflation) Act, 1951. 
[Paragraph 20(11)3 

(34) An Assaciation of Uanufacturers of tfotor Vehicles and Ancillary Parts 
should be foraed for considering the common problems of the Industry, securing 
co-operation among the manbers and for bringing their difficulties to the notice 
of Government. Ihe Assaciation ^ould set up an Automobile Standards Committee 
for formulating standards for motor vehicle components. [Paragraph 20(ii)] 

(35) Research in the production and use of adloys of steel required for the 
automobile industiy should be .oondicted at the National Metallurgical Laboratory, 
Jamshedpur. [Paragraph 20(ili)] 

(36) Ihe Dqjartment of Internal Combustion Biglneerlng at the Indian Insti¬ 
tute of Science, Bangalore, should be developed as a centre for automobile re¬ 
search. [Paragraph 20(lv)3 

(37) Ihe Central and State Governments should Ihvestigate the possibility 
of utilising surplus capacity available with the automobile manufacturers in 
India for meeting Government requirements other than those for motor vehicles. 
[Paragraph 20(v)] 

(38) In the case of loans advanced by the Caitral Government as well the 
State Governments to their officers for purchase of motor cars, a condition 
should be laid down that a motor .car manufactured in Indl a must be purchased. 
[Paragraph 20(v)] 

(39) Manufacturers of motor vehicles should be required to initiate within 
one year and maintain a proper system of .costing. [Paragraph 20(vl)] 

(40) A special offl.cer possessing hl^ qualifications in automobile engin¬ 
eering and practical exjteriaice of work in a large automobile factory should be 
attached to the Tariff (Commission for a period of three years to watch and report 
on the progress of the industry, the implementation of the manufacturing programme 
and the quality of the products of the industry. [Paragraph 20(vli)] 

(41) It would not oe advisable to establish a separate unit for the manu¬ 
facture of jeeps at present. The possibility of .combining the manufacture of 
jeeps with that of motor .cars may, however, be explored. [Paragraph 20(viii)] 

(42) The present practice of issuing import licences for a small number of 
auto-rikshas may be .continued. [Paragraph 20(ix)] 
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23. We cannot .conclude our report without expressing our thanks to all those 
nho haive assisted us in our inquiry. We desire to acknowledge our deep obliga¬ 
tion to the manufacturers and assemblers of automobiles and the 
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and Brigadier B.D. Kapur, Director of Weapons and Equipment, in clarifying the 
position in regard to the types of non-figiting motor vehicles required by the 
Army. We are deeply indebted to Mr. W.R. Vorwig, our Automobile Expert, for his 
guidance in technical matters and his advice in regard to the complicated prob¬ 
lems of the automobile industry in India. His proficiency in automobile engin¬ 
eering, his extensive knowledge of the autoinobile industry in Western Germany, 
and his long association with it were of great help to us in our inquiry. Our 
thanks are due to Col. P.V.. Sdbramanyam, Chief Superintendent, Technical Deve¬ 
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APPENDIX I 
(Vide paragraph 2) 

GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 
MINISTRY OF COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 

New Delhi, the 29th March, 1952. 

RESOLUTION 

(Tariffs) 


No. l-T/{5)/52.“ In pursuance of section 11 of the Tariff Commission Act, 
1951 (L of 1951), the Central Government tereby refers to the Tariff Commis¬ 
sion for enquiry and report the question of the grant of protection (whether 
by the grant of subsidies or the levy of protective duties or in any other 
suitable Ibrm) for the encouragement of the automobile industry in India. 

2. In conducting the enquiry, the Commission will be guided by the 
principles letid down in section 14 of the said Act. 

3. Arty person, firm or company Interested in the industry or in any 
Industry dependent on the use of motor vehicles, who desires that nls or its 
views should be considered by Ute Tariff Commission may make a representation 
in writing to the Commission which should be addressed to the Secretary to the 
Commission, Contractor Building, Nlcol Road, Ballard Estate, Bombay - 1. 


Sd./- K. N. KAUL, 

Joint Secretary to the Coverauent ol India. 
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APPMDLX I - (Contd. ) 

GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 
MINISTRY OF COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 

New Delhi, the 27th May, 1952 


RESOLUTION 

(Tariffs) 


No. 1-T/(5)/52-- In the Ministry of Commerce ajid Industry Resolution 
iNo. 1-T(5)/52, dated the 29th March, 1952, published in the Gazette of India, 
dated the 29th March, 1952, the question of the grant of protection for the 
encouragement of the automobile industry in India was referred to the Tariff 
Commission for enquiry and report. The Gjvenuur^nt of India consider tlmt it 
will be of assistance not only to the Commission but also to those interested 
in the industry if some of the more important points on which tiiey would speci¬ 
ally like the Commission to advise are indicatel. 

2. The Commission is accordingly requested to make ttiorough technical and 
such other examination as it may consider proper and to recommend measures 
necessary to protect, assist and facilitate the speedy growth of the automobile 
industry in India on a sound basis. In particular, - 

(1) To examine the manufacturing programmes (present and proposed) of 
Hinciistan Motors and Premier Automobiles as well as of the industries engaged 
in the production of essential components fbi these units and report whether 
they are technically sound and their Implanentatlon would result in the manu¬ 
facture of vehicles at a price wtiich would permit of an exp€Uiding demand and 
if so, by what date; 

(2) To examine and report on tlie possibilities of eitiier integration or 
mutual assistance and co-operation of existing manufacturers/assemblers of 
motor vehicles with a view to utilising the total existing capacity to the 
best advantage and promote the development of the automobile industry as a 
wiK)le; 

(3) To examine and report on the steps necessary to encourage the growth 
of ancillary industries; 
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(4) To examine and report on ttie arrangements for the import of 
vehicles, accessories and raw materials necessary to meet the requirements 
of the industry and the public; 

(5) To examine and report whether ajiy change in the existing rates of 
import duty on components of motor vehicles is required and, if so, in what 
respect; or whether the grant of subsidy would be suitable and, if so, what 
conditions should be attached to it; or whether a combination of both these 
methods should be alopted; 

(f>) To investigate and report on the economics of diesel-driven 
transport vehicles and the desirability of taking measures to restrict, 
regulate or coordinate their use with the use of petrol-driven vehicles. 

The Commission in its enquiry will be assisted by one or two technical 
experts of high calibre. 


Sd./- S- Bhoothallngam, 

Joint Secretary to the Go vernmen t of India. 
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APPENDIX II 
[ Vide paragraph 3(a)] 

List of fi rms/indi vidual s and other bodies who were invited to send memoranda 

* Indicates those who replied, 

0 Indicates those who were not interested, 

A. UANUFACTURERS/ ASSEMBLERS OF AUmnOBILES: 

1. Automobile Products of India Ltd.> 

Bhandup) 

Bombay. 

* 2. Ashok Motors Ltd., 

Post Box No. 1825, 

Madras. 

3. Addison & Co. Ltd., 

158, Mount Road, 

Madras. 

* 4. Dewar's Garage & Engineering Works, 

4, Council Street, 

Calcutta. 

* 5. Fbrd Motor Company of India Ltd., 

Swadesh Mills Compound, 

New Queen's Road, 

Bombay. 

* 6. French Motor Car Co. Ltd.', 

9-11, Hughes Road, 

Bombay. 

* 7. General Motors India Ltd.> 

Post Box No. 39, 

Bombay. 

* 8. Hindustan Motors Ltd., 

8, Royal Eixchange Place, 

Calcutta. 

9. Mahlndra & Mahlndra Ltd., 

Gateway Building, 

Apollo Bunder, 

Fbrt, Bombay. 

* 10. Premier Automobiles Ltd., 

Agra Road, Kurla, 

Bombay. 

" 11. Peninsular Motor Corporation Ltd.', 

19, Convent Etoad, 

Entally, 

Calcutta. 

* 12. Standard Motor Predicts of India Ltd.', 

29, Mount Road, 

Madras. 
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B. MANUFACTVBERS OF COMPONENTS/ACCESSOBIES/MATERIALS: 

1. Abbas Vazlr, 

New Bazar, 

Bhadoi. 

* 2. Addison & Co. Ltd. 

Mount Road, 

Madras. 

3. Aero Rubber Works Ltd.', 

Kottayan. 

* 4. Addison's paints'and Chemicals Ltd., 

Huzur Gardens, 

Sembiam, 

Madras. 

<■ 5. Ahmedab8,d Star Qiglneering Works Ltd., 

1730, Haribhal Dehla, 

Outside Prem Gate, 

Ahmedabad 2. 

6. All India Spring Manufacturing Co., 

135, Netaji Subhas Road, 

Ceilcutta. 

* 7. Aluminium Industries Ltd., 

Kundara (S.fUy), 

S. India. 

* 8. Aluminium Manufacturing Co. Ltd., 

31, Chittaranjan Avenue, 

Ceil cut ta 12. 

* 9. Amco Ltd., 

Mehar Building, 

Chowpatty, 

Bombay. 

10. Amritsar Cotton Wadding Mills Ltd.', 

Batala Road, 

Hind Market, 

Amritsar. 

11. Associated Batteries Makers Ltd., 

4, Lyons Range, 

Calcutta. 

^ 12. Associated Industries, 

Gogo Road, 

Bhavnagar. 

13. Associated Rubber and Plastics Works, 

55, Bentindc Street, 

Calcutta. 

* 14. Auto Accessories Lta., 

Chowpatty Chambers, 

Sandhurst Bridge, 

Bombay. 
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15. Beharee Lai Ratten, 

Chanel MomoorganJ 
(Bena reis). 

15. Belgaum Motors, 

Belgaum. 

17. Bhadoi Textile Industries Ltd., 
Bhadol. 

18. Bharat Battery Manufacturing Co., 
Pl-A, Rashbeharv Avenue, 

Calcutta 19. 

19. Bharat Spring Works, 

78/90, C.P. Tank Road, 

Bombay. 

20. Ad Bhawanl Mills Co., 

Old Market (Queen’s Statue), 
Amritsar. 

21. Bhor Industries Ltd., 

Sir Vlthaldas Chambers, 

16, Apollo Street, 

Fort, Bombay, 

22. Blrla JUte Mfg. Co. Ltd., 

C/o M/s. Blrla Bros. Ltd., 

8, Royal Exchange Place, 

Calcutta. 

23. Bombay Dyeing and Mfg, Co. Ltd., 
"Neville House", 

Nicol Road, 

Ballard Estate, 

Bombay. 

24. Bombay Uniform Clothing Co., 

15, Borbhat Lane, 

Bombay. 

25. British Paints (India) Ltd., 

32, Chowrlnghee Road, 

Calcutta 16. 

26. Calcutta Electrical Mfg. Co., 

33, Netajl Suthas Road, 

Calcutta. 

27. Calcutta Spring Works, 

1, Kharwar Gully, 

Khumberwada, 6th Lane, 

Bombay, 

28. Canara Workshops Ltd., 

Mangalore 3, 

S. Kanara Dt., 

S. India. 
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* 29. Caltex (India) Ltd.> 

Cedtex ffousc, 

8, Ballard Road, 

Ballard Estate, 

Bombay. 

^ 30. P.C. Clianda Sr Co. L>td., 

72, Mission Row Extension, 

Calcutta 1. 

* 31. Chavannes 4 Co. Ltd., 

Mercantile Cnambers, 

Ballard Estate, 

Bombay, 

32. Chloride and Exlde Batteries (Eastern) Ltd.', 

4, Lyons Range, 

Calcutta 1. 

* 33. Chrome Leather Co. Ltd.'> 

Chromepet P.D., 

Madreis. 

34. Cosmos India Rubber Works Ltd.', 

P.B. No. 107, 

Bombay 1. 

* 35. Cooper All^i Branch, 

The British India Corporation Ltd., 

P.B. No. 6, 

Kanpur, U.P. 

* 36. Dharampur Leather Cloth Co.', 

Chandanwadl, 

Sonapur Cross Street, 

Bombay 2. 

* 37. Dunlop Rubber Co. (India) Ltd., 

57 B, Free School Street, 

Calcutta 16. 

* 33. Eastern Accumulator Co., 

31, Mangoe Lane, 

Calcutta. 

* 39. East Asiatic Co. (India) Ltd., 

1st Line Beach, Madras. 

* 40. East India Paint and Chemicals Works Ltd., 

103 A, Surendrauiath Banerjee Road, 

Calcutta 14. 

* 41. Electrical and Allied Industries (Travancore) Ltd., 

Kundara (S.Rly). 

42. Electrical Storage Co. Ltd., 

112, Narkeldaiiga Main Road, 

Calcutta 11. 
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* 43. Elephant Oil Mills Ltd.) 

Rustom Building, 

Churchgate Street, 

Bombay. 

44. Elnpire Chemical Co., 

14 B, Corist^ Road, 

Cal cutta. 

^ 45. Estrela Batteries Ltd., 

Yusuf Building, 

Churchgate Street, 

Fort, Bombay. 

46. Flrestpne Tyre and Rubber Co. of India Ltd., 
Hay Bunder fbad, 

Sewree, 

P.O. Box No. 197, 

Bombay 1. 

* 47. Free India Dry Accumulators Ltd., 

2, Doyahatta Street, 

Calcutta. 

* 48. Gemco Industries, 

4th Khetwadi Lane, Bombay. 

* 49. General Manufacturing Co., 

104, Mazagon Road, 

Bombay. 

* 50. General Motors (India) Ltd., 

Post BOX No. 39, Bombay. 

* 51. Goodlass Wall Ltd., 

P.O. Box No. 609, 

Bombay. 

* 52. Goodyear Tyre and Rubber Co., (India) Ltd., 

60, Chowringjiee Road, 

Calcutta 20. 

* 53. Gordon, Woodroffe Leather Mfg. Co. Ltd.> 

Pallavaram P.O., 

Madras. 

* 54. Gourepore Co. Ltd., 

2, Falrlie Place, Calcutta. 

* 55. Greaves Cotton Crompton Parkinson Co. Ltd., 

1, Forbes Street, Fbrt, Bombay. 

56. Gulret Rubber Works Ltd., 

Goa Gate, Baroda. 

* 5/. Shree Hanuman JUte Mills, 

8, Dalhousie Square East, Calcutta. 

E. Hill & Co. Ltd., 

Mlrzapore, U.P. 
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nO. lUmco (Irdia) Ltd.', 

Konc^vita, Andheri, 

Bombay. 

60. Hindustan Industries and Machine Mfg. Co. Ltd., 
Konia, Kashi, C.Rly. 

61. Hindusthan Rubber Works Ltd., 

14, Ballygunj Station Road, 

Calcutta. 

62. Hoare Miller & Co. Ltd., 

5, Eiirlle Place, Calcutta. 

fkh Howrah Mills Co. Ltd., 

C/o Jardlne Henderson Ltd., 

Managing Agents, 

4, Clive Row, Calcutta 1. 

64. Hoyle, Robson, Barnett & Co. Ltd., 

"Stephen House", 

4, Dalhousle Square East, Calcutta. 

>"). ImperleQ Chemical Inckistrles (India) Ltd., 

18, Strand Road, 

Calcutta 1. 

T\. India Paint, Colour and Varnish Mfg. Co., 

14, Netaji Subhas Road, 

Calcutta. 

'.7. India Pistcns Ltd.', 

Huzur Gardens, 

Sembiam, Madras. 

1 . India Tyre and Rubber Co. (India) Ltd., 
Spencer's Building, 

Forjett Street, 

Bombay. 

India Rubber Manufacturers Ltd., 

11/12, Esplanade Mansions, 

Calcutta. 

I. India [$atte:ry Mfg. Co. Ltd., 

1-A, Lower Circular Road, 

Calcutta. 

1. Indian Cable Co., 

9, Hare Street, 

Calcutta. 

International Engineering Service, 

0, Block, 

Sassoon Dock, Colaba, 

Bombay 5. 

. 3.K. Cotton Mfrs.Ltd., 

Kami a Tower, 

Kanpur. 
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74. J Si R. Hutchison Ltd., 

10, Clive Row, 

Calcutta. 

75. R.B.S. Jain Rubber Mills Ltd., 

Jwala Prasad Lane, 

Lilluah (Howrah), 

Calcutta. 

76. Jenson and Nicholson (India) Ltd., 

2, Falrlie Place, 

Calcutta. 

# 77. John Fleming 4 Co. Ltd.-, 

Bastion Road, Fbrt, 

Bombay 1. 

# 78.. Kadar Rubber Manufacturing Co. Ltd., 

92, Narkeldanga Main Road, 

Calcutta 11. 

# 79. Kallas Carpet Co.’, 

Dholpur House, 

Agra. 

80. Kohlnoor Mills Co. Ltd., 

Nalgaum Cross Road, 

Dadar (Central Rly.). 

81. Kohlnoor Rubber Works, 

46/6, Canal Post Road, 

Calcutta. 

# 82. Korula Rubber Co. Ltd.*, 

240'A, Vtorll, 

Bombay 18. 

83. Lakshmlratan Engineering Works, 

B.R.''s Mills Compound, 

Ferguson Road, Lower Parel, 

Bombay. 

84. Malleable Iron and Steel Castings Co.' Ltd.', 
Mathuradas Mills Compound, 

Tulsiplpe Rocui, Lower Parel, 

Bombay. 

85. T. Manlcklal Mfg. Co., 

P.B. Ill A, 

Bombay. 

86. McFarlane & Co. Ltd., 

25, Netajl Subhas Road, 

Calcutta. 

87. Metal Press Works Ltd.*, 

3, Jagmohan Mullick Lane, 

Calcutta 7. 
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Vletropolltan Springs Ltd.) 

Saltpan Road« 

Antophll West, 

Bombay. 

Md. Ibrahim Fhklr Ud., 

Bhadol. 

Modak Rubber Predicts Ltd.^ 

Khed Gain East, 

Gokhale Road South, 

Itombay 28. 

Mbdern Rubber Mfg. Co., 

17/19, Dalai Street, 

Wadi a Building, 

Bombay, 1. 

Motor Industries Co. Ltd.) 
l!0^203, Momt Itoad, 

Madras. 

Murarka Paint and Varnish Wbrks Ltd., 
i^, E.Dalhousle Square, 

Calcutta. 

Mysore Electric-Chemical Works Ltd., 
191, IV Cross Road, 

Oandlnagar, 

Bangalore City. 

Nagarath Oil Mills, 

P.B. No. 241, 

Kanpur. 

Nanco Rubber .ind Plastics Ltd., 

A.T.T.Colony, Lawley Road, 

Coimbatore, 
s. India. 

Napier Paint Works, 

3, Matlsll Street, 

Calcutta. 

National Insulated Cable Co., 
of India Ltd.;, 

"Stephen House", 

1, Dalhousle Square East, 

Calcutta 1. 

National Bearing Co. Ltd., 

Jaipur, 

Rajasthan State. 

National Rubber Manufacturers Ltd., 
"Leslie House", 

J9, Chowrlnghee Road, 

Calcutta. 
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101. National Tyre arid Rubber Co., 
of India Ltd., 

Kottayajn, 

Travancore-Cochln State, 

S. India. 

102. New Era Textile Mills Ltd.-, 
Tulslplpe Road, 

Bombay 16. 

103. New Prahlad Mills Ltd.> 

Ferguson Road, 

Lower Parel, 

Bombay. 

104. Nuddea Mills*Co. Ltd., 

C/o McNeill and Berry Ltd., 

2, Flairlle Pleice, 

Cedcutta. 

105. Obettee Ltd., 

Mirzapur, 

U.P. 

^ 106. Oldham 4 Son (India) Ltd., 

Saidapet, 

Madras 15. 

107. Olympia Rubber Works Ltd., 

10, Paymental Garden Road, 

Ceil cut ta. 

108. Oriental Carpet Mfrs. (India) Ltd., 
Amritsar. 

109. Plywood Meinufacturing Co. Ltd., 

9, Wallace Street, 

Bombay. 

* 110. Wnchln, Johnson 4 Associates Ltd.-, 

Lakshml Buildings, 

Sir P.M. Road, 

Bombay. 

* 111. Pioneer Rubber Mills (Bombay) Ltd.-, 

Agra Road, 

Bhandup, 

Bombay. 

* 112. Pradlp Lamp Works, 

45, Armenian Street, 

Calcutta 1. 

* 113. Praga Tools Corporation, 

17, Salfabad, 

Hyderabad (On.), 

S. India. 
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« 114. Prem & Co., 

3, East Park Road, 

Shidlpura, 

Delhi 6. 

* 115. Presidency Jute Mills Co. Ltd., 

McLeod Bouse, 

Calcutta. 

IIQ. R.M. Qiglneerlng Works, 

Koichra, 

Mehmedabad, 

Ahmedabad. 

117. Radio and Electrical Mfg. Co., 
Bangalore. 

118. Sri Ram Industrials, 

Tudiyalur P.O., 

Coimbatore, 

5. India. 

* 119. Rayala Corporation (Madras) Ltd., 

1/155, Mount Road, 

Madras. 

* 120. Rubberex Industries Ltd.’, 

109Love Lane, 

Mazag{u>n, 

Bombay. 

* 121. S.A. Engineering Works, 

Petit Shah Compound, 

Nana Chowk, 

Bombay. 

* 122. Sahu Rubbers L1.d» > 

15-A, ElpMnstone Circle, 

Fort, Bombay. 

* 123. Sein^anl Momot Industries, 

6, Dhatwadl Lane, 

Bombay 4. 

* 124. Sanghavi & Co., 

Love Lane, 

Mazagaon, 

Bombay. 

125. Seth Bros., 

373, Kalbadevi Road, 

Bombay. 

* 126. Shallmar Paint and Varnish Mfg. Co 

Calcutta. 

127. Simplex Mills Ltd.) 

Clerk Road, 

Jacob Circle, 

Bombay. 
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* 126. Simpson & Co. 

202/203, Mount Road, 

Madras. 

* 129. C.M.. Smith & Sons, 

Khara Kuva, 

Nadiad 

(Bombay State). 

130. Solar Paint and Varnish Mfg. Co., 
Belghurla (24 Parganas), 

Calcutta. 

* 131. South Indian Dry Accumulators Ltd., 

4, McLean Street, 

Georgetown, 

Madras. 

* 132. Standard Batteries Ltd., 

43, Fbrbes Street, 

Fbrt, Bombay. 

133. Standard Vacuum Oil Co.', 

"Neville House", 

Nicol Road, 

Ballard Estate, 

Bombay. 

* 134. Subol & Sons, Ltd.> 

13, Braboume Road, 

Calcutta. 

* 135. Suedes and Leatherettes Ltd.', 

Hindustan Aircraft. P.D., 

Bangalore. 

136. Sun Colour and Paint Mfg. Works., 
Jamnagar 

(Kathiawar). 

137. Supreme InAistrles Ltd.', 

Sewree Cross Road, 

Wadala, 

Bombay. 

138. Suresh Engineering Works, 
Kalactiowkle Road, 

Lalbaug, 

Bombay 12. 

139. Tube Investment of India Ltd.', 

31, Netajl Subhas Road, 

Calcutta 1. 

140. Tellory & Sons, 

Bhadol, 

Banaras State. 
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* 141* Travancore Rutber Works, 

Trivandriim, 

S. India- 

* 142. Urilon Co. (Accessories) Ltd., 

29, Mount Road, 

Madras. 

* 143. United Trading Co., 

Kashmere Gate, 

Delhi.. 

14^1. Vaco Manufacturing Co. Ltd.> 

Kilphwa, 

Meerut, 

U.P 

145. Wheel and Rim Co^ of India Ltd.’, 

202, Mount Ebad, 

Madras. 

^ 146. Kirloskar Oil Engines Ltd.’, 

Elphinstone Road, 

Kirkee, Poona 3. 

C. AS^CIATIONS.: 

’5^ 1. Association of Rubber Manufacturers in India, 

37-A, Free School Street, 

Calcutta. 

2. All India Manufacturers’ Organisation, 

Industrial Assuararice Building, 

Churchgate, Fbrt, 

Bombay. 

3. Bombay Motor Merchants* Association Ltd.*, 
Sandhurst Building, 

Near Sandhurst Bridge, 

Bombay 4. 

^ 4. Calcutta Motor Dealers’ Association, 

P-5, Mission Row Extension, 

Calcutta 1. 

5. Electric Lamp Associations of India, 

4, Lyons Range, 

Calcutta. 

6. Indian Rubber Industries Association, 

Raliimtoola Hovuse, 

Homji Street, 

Bombay. 

* 7. Madras Motor Parts Dealers* Association, 

Mount Road, 

Madras 2. 

^ 8. Motor Vehicles and Allied Merchants* Association, 

1/155, Mount Road, 

Madras 2. 

9. The All India .-Motor Unions Congress, 

5192,Lahori Gate, Delhi. 
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APPENDIX III 
j[7ide paragraph 3 (c)] 


List of factories/firms visited by the Chairman and Members of the Commission 
accompanied by the Secretary. Mr. i W.R.. Yorwig. Automobile Expert..Mr. P.l.^tumM 


and Cost 

Accounts Officers. 

Date of visit 



By the 

By the 

8y the Cost 

A Ad t h i T £> f rtr^ ^ f ^ * 

Commission 

Automobile 

Expert 

Accounts 

Officer 

-• i. s/uiu ux xciClOx-1©S« 

1. Addison & Co. Ltd., 

Madras. 

6- 1-1953 

5-11-1952 


2. Ashok Motors Ltd., 

Madrats. 

5- 1-1953 

5-11-1952 


3. Automobile Products of 
India Ltd.', Bombay. 

10-13-1953 

27-10-1952 


4. Dewar's Garage & Engi¬ 
neering \ferks, Calcutta. 

27-11-1952 

16-10-1952 


5. Ford Motor Co. of India 

Ltd. , Bombay. 

9-13-1952 

28-10-1952 

6- 1-1953 

6. French Motor Car Co. 

Ltd., Bombay. 

11-13-1952 

10-13-1952 


7. General Motors India 

Ltd., Bombay. 

8-13-1952 

7-10-1952 

23- 1-1953 

8. Hindustan Motors Ltd., 
Calcutta. 

26-11-1952 

13-10-1952 

From 11th to 
26th Nov., 1952 

9. Mahindra & Mahlndra 

Ltd., Bombay. 

12-13-1952 

8-10-1952 


JO. Peninsular Motor 

Corporation Ltd., 

Calcutta. 

27-11-1952 

15-10-1952 


11. Preuiler Automobiles 

Ltd., Bombay. 

19-11-1952 

23- 9-1952 

From 18th to 

29th Nov., 1952 
and from 1st to 
12th Dec., 1952 

12. Standard Motor Products 
of India Ltd., Madras. 

Ancillary industries. 

) 1. Auto Accessories Ltd., 
Bombay. 

5- 1-1953 

6-11-1952 

28-10-1952 

• 

2. Dunlop Tyre & Rubber Co. 
Ltd., Calcutta. 

— 

20-10-1952 


3. Firestone Tyre Sc Rubber 

Co. Ltd., Bombay. 

— 

10-10-1952 




Ill 


Date of visit 


4. Hoare Miller & Ck). Ltd., 
Calcutta. 

By the 
Commission 

By the 
Automobile 
Elxpert 

liy the Cost 
Accounts 
Officer 

^-11-1952 

20-10-1952 

2-12-1952 

5. India Pistons Ltd., 

Madras. 

6- 1-1953 

10-11-1952 

Ia-1&-1952 

6. Kjrloskar Oil Bhgines 

Ltd., Poona. 

— 

— 

— 

7. Metropolitan Springs 

Ltd., Bombay. 

. 2- 1-1953 

5-10-1952 

3-12-1952 

8. Motor Industries Ltd. 

— 

5-11-1952 


9. Rayala Corporation Ltd., 
Madras. 

— 

10-11-1952 


10. Simpson & Co. Ltd., 

Madras. 

6- 1-1953 

7-11-1952 


11. Union Co.(Accessories) 

Ltd., Mauras. 

— 

6-11-1952 

18-12-1952 

12. Wheel & Rim Co. of 

India Ltd., Madras. 

— 

7-11-1952 


(b) 1. Gemco Industries, 

Bombay. 

— 

6-10-1952 


y. General Manufacturing 

Co.Ltd., Bombay. 

— 

10-10-1952 


3. S.A. Engineering Works 

Ltd., Bombay. 

4. Lakshmlratan Engineering 
Works, Bombay. 

C« Other industries. 

4- 2-1953 

2- 1-1953 

29-10-1952 


1. Addison’s Paints 
& Chemicals Ltd.', 

Madras. 

6- 1-1953 

10-11-1952 


2. Alianinium Manufacturing 

Co. Ltd., Calcutta. 

28-11-1952 

21-10-1952 


3. Blnny Engineeilng 

Works, Madras. 

— 

8-11-1952 


4. Jeewanlal (1929) Ltd., 
Madras. 

— 

6-11-1952 


5. Malleable Iron & Steel 
Casting Co., Bombay. 

3- 1-1953 

6-10-1952 


S. Tata Iron & Steel Co. 

Ltd., Jamshec4)ur. 

D. Government Workshops. 


17-10-1952 


Madras State Transport 
Workshops, Madras. 

— 

12-11-1952 
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APPENDIX IV 
[7ide paragraph 3(e)] 

Tati f f Coww i sslott * s pto^tawBje of im^ulry 


Interest represented 

January, 19534 


12th 

Assemblers/Manufacturers,Component manu- 
tacturers, State Transport Services, 
Associations, Dealers and Individuals. 

EHibllc Inquiry 

13th 

-do- 

-do- 

14th 

-do- 

-do- 

15th 

State Transport Services and Motor 

Vehicle Operators. 

Discussions 

16th 

Manufacturers and A.ssemblers’. 

-do- 

17 th 

Component manufacturers and Auto¬ 
mobile manufacturers/asseoiblers. 

-do- 

19 th 

Automobile Product!^ of India, 

Standard Motor Products and 

Ashok Motors. 

-do- 

20th 

Hindustan Motors and Premier 

Automobiles. 

-(!>- 

21st 

Assemblers only. 

-cb- 

22n<i 

Ministry of Defence, Hindustan Motors, 
Premier Automobiles. 

-do- 

23rd 

Pranier Automobiles, Hinciistan Motors. 

-do- 

27 th 

Automobile Manufacturers' Ehployees* 
Association. 

-do- 

28 th 

Indian Roads & Transport Develop¬ 
ment Association Ltd. 

-do- 

29th 

Auto Biksha, & Engineering Factory, 

Airflow Transport Ltd. 

-do- 

30 th 

Society of Motor Mariufacturers and 

Traders, Ltd. (U.K.). 

-do- 

Febmary, 

1953. 


2rid 

Col. Pratt, R<presenta.tlve of Austin 

Export Corporation. 

-do- 

3rd 

Sanghanl Momot Industries, Ltd. 

-do- 

7th 

Mahindra and Mahindra Ltd. 

-do- 

9 th 

Premier Automobiles, Hindustan Motors. 

-d>- 

11th 

Hindustan Motors, 

-do- 

13th 

Automobile Prociicts of India. 

-do- 
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(b) List of persons who attended the public inquiry on 12th. 13th and 14th 

January, , 19 S3. 


MANUFACTURERS/ASSEUBLER£: 


1. 

Mr. L.p. Misra 

1 r^resOTting 

Hindustan Motors Ltd.', 

2. 

" H.’ Kell 

Caloitta.- 

3. 

" Lalchand Hirachand 

n 

Premier Automobiles Ltd.> 

4. 

" CMnubhai Kllachand 


Bombay. 

5. 

" V.M. Meswani 


6. 

" A.R. Wadia ' 

ti 

Ashok Motors Ltd., 

7. 

” S. Satyamurti 

>■ 

Madras. 

8. 

" S.G. Sanghl 



9. 

" K. Gopalakrlshnan 


Stantlard Motor Products of India 
Ltd., Madras. 

10. 

" J.R. Mody 

tt 

Automobile Products of India 

11. 

" J.S. Gllks 


Ltd.', Bombay, 

12. 

" N.J. Stork 

f 

General Motors India Ltd., 

13. 

" W.M. lilnton 

»• 

Bombay. 

14. 

" W.M. McComb 


15. 

" G.W. Withell 

► W 

Fbrd Motor Co. of India Ltd., 

16. 

" G.E. Corey ^ 


Bombay. 

17. 

” K.E. Mahindra 



IS. 

" H.C. Mahindra 



19. 

" Keshub Mahindra 

n 

Mahindra and Mahindra Ltd., 

20. 

" W. Pahner 


Bombay. 

21. 

" C.B. Saran 



22. 

” N. Kureishl 



23. 

" J.M. Benzlmra 

tr 

French Motor Car Company Ltd.', 




Bombay. 




24. 

" H.N. Nlcholls 

» 

Pminsular Motor Corporation 

Ltd.', Calcutta. 

25. 

” G.B. Dewar 

rt 

Dewar's Garage and Ehgineerlng 
Works, Calcutta. 

COMPONENT MANUFACTURERS; 



26. 

Mr. S.L. Klrloskar 1 

n 

Klrloskar Oil Engines Ltd., 

27. 

" C.S. Kirloskai’ j 


Poona. 

28. 

" V.A. Watts 

ft 

India Pistons Ltd., 

Madras. 

29. 

" Stanford | 

ti 

Simpson & Co.', Madras. 

a). 

" L. Staples i 



31. 

" P. Patel 1 

t! 

Malleable Iron & Steel Co.', 

32. 

" H.R. Bhat 1 


Bombay. 

33. 

" V.S. Kudva 

n 

Canara Workshops Ltd., 

Mangalore, 

34. 

" V.L. Siah 1 

ft 

Metropolitan brings Ltd., 

35. 

" J.P. Sheth J 


Bombay. 

36. 

” J.M. Pote 

If 

Belgaun Motors, 

Belgaum. 
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37. Wr. C.M. Smith representing 

C.M. Smith & Sons, 

Nadiad. 

C6. " U<.P. Sanghani 

ft 

Sanghani Momot Industries, 
Bombay. 

39. " A.G. Wozencroft 

40. " D.J.F. McIntosh ] 

It 

Lucas Indian Service Ltd.-, 
Bombay. 

Indian Cable Co. Ltd.-, 

41. ” A.R. Driess«i J 

42. ” D.S. Kiilkaml 1 

» rf 

Calcutta. 

Indian Rubber Industries 

43. " L.M. Jamnadas J 

44. Dr. D. Banerjee ] 

► »» 

Association. 

Association of Rubber Manu¬ 

45. Mr. C.A. Ayltng j 

► »♦ 

facturers, Calcutta; 
and 

Natiorial Rubber Manufacturers, 
Calcutta. 

46. " D.P. Antla 

w 

Aluminium Manufacturing Co. Ltd. 
Calcutta. 

47. ” A.N. Chinoy 


Addison' s Paints and Chemicals 
Ltd., Madras. 

48. " N.S. R^e " 

STATE TRANSPORT AND FLEET OMERS: 

Chavannes & Co. Ltd.*, 

Bombay. 

49. Maj.Cai. G.D. Young ] 

50. MaJ. H. Walmsley | 

ft 

Bombay State Road Transport 
Corporation, Bombay. 

51. Mr. G.G. Morarjl " 

52. " J.P.L. Shenoy, I.C.S.J 

If 

B.E.S.T. Undertaking, 

Bombay. 

53. " E.V. Sheshadri 

ft 

Bangalore State Road Transport. 

54. " B.K. Lall 

ft 

DelM Transport Ser-vlce, 

New Delhi. 

55. " Vlzarat All Khan 

tt 

Hyderabad State Road 

Transport. 

56. " Kundan Lai " 

MANUFACTURERS/TRADERS' & IMPORTERS 
ASSOCIATION; 

All India Motor Unions Cor^ress, 
Delhi. 

57. Mr. C.R. Pande r^resentlng 

Automobile Manufacturers' 
Association of India, 

Calcutta. 

58. ” C. Bonnor 

59. Dr. J.M. Rane j 

f” 

Motor Manufacturers' and 
Importers' Association Ltd., 
Bombay. 

GO. Mr. T.B. Santhanam ] 

61* ” S.N. Rajnaswaml J 

[■ 

Motor Vehicles and Allied 
Merchants Association, 

Madras. 

62. " S. Dey 

63. " A.R. Mukherjl 

ft 

Calcutta Motor Dealers' 
Association, Calcutta. 
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64. 

Mr# P.S. Gupta 

representing 

Delhi Motor Traders' 
Association, Delhi. 

65. 

” D.B. Kalyanpur 


Bombay Motor Merchants' 
Association, Bombay. 

66. 

67. 

68. 

Lt.Col. H.C. Aimable 
Hr. Prertnath 
” K.N. Menon 

r 

Automobile Traders' 
Association, New Delhi. 

60. " H.F. Higgins 

OFFICIALS: 

n 

British Ancillary Mfrs., 

U.K. 

70. 

Mr. H.M. Patel, I.C.S. 

fi 

Mi'nistry of Defence, 

Government of India. 

71. 

" J.M. Lobo Prabhu, 

I.C.S. 

ft 

Government of Madras. 

72. 

" M.R. Mandlekar 

ft 

Department of Indistrles, 
Bombay. 

73. " M.S. Kharkar 

OBSERVERS; 

ft 

Collector of Customs, 

BoDibay. 

74. 

Mr. L.R. El ting 

ft 

Dodge & Seymour (India) 

Ltd.', Bombay. 

75. 

76. 

" G. Mascarenttas 
" A. Srlnlvasan 

} ■' 

Associated Corporation of 
Inciistries (India) Ltd., 

Bombay. 

77. 

" G.J. Busted 

ti 

U.K. Trade Commissioner 
in Bombay. 

00 

• 

" B. C. Mehta 

ft 

Chandulal Mehta & Co. Ltd.', 
Bombay. 

79. 

" L. Pan 

ft 

Scott & Pickstock Ltd., 
Calcutta. 

• 

o 

00 

Mrs. Pratt 

ti 

Austin Export Corp. 

00 

• 

Mr. H.P. Ralph 

It 

Fbrd Motor Co. of Canada 

Ltd.', Canada. 

82. 

•' Stephen F^ete, Jr 

. « 

Chrysler Export Corp. 

00 

CO 

• 

" C.S. Nair 

ft 

Indian Roads and Transport 
Development Association, 

Ltd., Bombay. 

84. 

" S.H. Bhedwar 

ft 

Metro Motors, Bombay. 

00 

• 

" E.A. Smith 

ft 

Walford Transport, 

Calcutta. 

86. 

” A. Peten 

ft 

"Motor Transport", 

Delhi. 

87. 

" A.R. Denholm 

ft 

TUmer, Hoare S'. Co. Ltd., 
Bombay. 

88. 

" A.F.L. Collins 

ft 

Society of Motor Manufacturers 


and Traders Ltd.> U.K. 


89. Coradr. N.K. Nathan, I.N 
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TRADE UNIONS: 


90. 

Mr. S.V. 

Sheshajclrl 

representing 

Automobile Manufacturers' 
Efeployees' Association, 
Bombay. 

OTHERS: 




91. 

Mr. B.C. 

Suvama 

ft 

Amzel Ltd., Bombay. 

92. 

" K.V. 

Eswaran 


Airflow Transport Ltd., 
Bangalore. 

93. 

94. 

’’ N.K. 
" M.V. 

Blrodia 1 
Narsi J 

tt 

BachhraJ Factories Ltd., 
Bombay. 

95. 

" P.M. 

Chaubal 

ft 

Automobile Sales Ehglneer 
and Inventor. 

96. 

" Chothla 

ff 

W.I.A.A. Magazine, Bombay. 

97. 

" K. Gidwaney 

tt 

"Automobile News", Bombay. 

98. 

" G.B. 

Sethi 

tf 

"Auto Market & Motorist", 


Bombay^ 
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APPENDIX V 

[7ide paragrfiph 6(a)] 

List of important and special component s for automobiles 

Components normally manufactured 
by automobile factories. 

1. ENGINE 

Including: Cooling-, fuel-, intake and exhaust system. 

Excluding: Electrical and rubber parts, fUel hoses, gaskets. 

Pistons 
Piston pins 
Piston pin bushings 
Piston pin retainer rings 
Piston rings 
Cylinder liners 

Crank shaft bearings (steel backed 
white metal or coppei^lead) 

Roller chain 
Valves 

Valve springs 
Valve seat inserts 
Carburettor 
Injection pump 
Injection nozzles 
Riel pump 
FUel filter 
FUel lines 

Air cleaner with intake silaicer 
Oil filter 
Cylinder gasket 
Radiator 
Radiator cs^ 

Tank cap 
Exhaust muffler 
Exhaust pipe 

2. POUER TRAIN 

Including: Clutch, transmission, propeller shafts, differential, 
side shafts. 

Excluding: Clutch facing, axle housing, wheels, rubber parts, brake 
system, hand and foot levers. 

Clutch Clutch 

Clutch housing Universal joints 

Clutch lever Propeller shaft 

Transmission case 

Transmission case cover 

Main transmission pinion 

Secondary shaft 

Gears 

Synclironiser parts 


Cylinder block 
Cylinder head 
Crankait 
Cam shaft 
Connecting rods 
Connecting rod bolts 
Flywheel 

Starter gear ring 
Oil pan 
Timing gears 
Tappets 
Rocker shafts 
Rocker levers 
Valve guides 
Exhaust manifbld 
Intake manifold 
Water pump 
Ventilator 
Ventilator pulley 
FUel tank 


Components normally manufactured 
by ancillary factories. 
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CoT-ponmts norually Dianufax^tured Components normally meuiufactured 

^ ^y_ < mtOB toblle factories* by eincillary factories* 


Spiine sliafta 
Sid fting, shafts 
Gear sMft lever 


2* POKIER TRAIN (Contd.) 


Shift ibrk 

Croi'^i wtieel and pinion 
rdiferential liotising 
Differential gears 
Rear axle side sha.fts 


3* CHASSIS FRAME VITH AXLES. WEELS AND STEERING 

Including; Axle housing, suspension wrings, brake system, hand and 
fbot levers. 

Excluding; Brake linings, brake hoses, tyres and rubber parts* 


Chassis frame (long and short 

Disc wheels 

members) 

Cast vdieels 

Frame brackets 

Wheel bolts and nuts 

Rear axle housing 

Hub caps 

Front axle 

Suspension leaf springs 

Wheel hubs 

Suspension coil springs 

Brake drums 

Torsion bars 

Brake shoes 

Spring chassis 

Brake shoe tolder 

Spring U bolts 

Brake drum covers 

Spring centre bolts 

Hand.brake levers 

Spring shackle bolts 

Foot brake levers 

Spring shackle pins 

Steering gear 

Steering column 

Spring clips 
^ring bushes 

Shock absorbers 

Steering arm 

Steering knuckle 

Hydraulic brakes 

Vacuum servo brakes 

King pin 

Compressed air brakes 
Brake cables 


Brake fluid 

Tie rods 


Steering wheel 

Ball and socket joints 


Bumpers 


4* ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT 

Including: Bulbs and switches* 

Excluding: Rubber parts* 

Dynamo 

Starter motor, 

Battery 

Starter cables 
Ignition coll 

Distributor with interrupter 
Voltage regulator 
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Components normally manufactured 
by ancillary factories. 

4. ^ECTRIC EQUIPMENT (Contd.) 

Ignition cables 
Sparking plugs 
Ignition switch 
Head lamps 
Tall lamps 
Side lamps 
Fog lamps 
Spot 11 gilts 
Stop lamps 
Control lajiips 
Reversing lamps 
Direction indicators 
Flash switches 
Switches 

Stop lamp switdies 
Horns electrical 
Horn buttons 
Bulbs 

Bulb sockets 
Wind-shield wipers 
Fuses 
Fuse boxes 
Wire harness 

5. RUBBER-. ASBESTOS PARTS. > CASKETS 

Tyres 

Tubes 

Flaps 

Tyre repair equipment 
Fan belts 
Oil seal rings 
Ribber couplings 
Rubber mounting pads 
Rubber sections 
Rubber hoses 
Rubber bumpers 
Rubber carpets 
Fuel pump diaphragms 
Fuel hoses 
Brake hoses 
Cylinder head gaskets 
, All kinds of other gaskets 
(oil, paper, asbestos, 
ilbre, a.s.o.) 

Brake lirdngs 
Clutcli facings 


Compon^ts normal ly manufactured 
by automobile factories. 
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Components normally manufactured Components normally manufactured 

by automobile factories* by ancillary factories* 

6 . 


Including: Truck cabs and. platforms, Irist^anents, seats, upholstery 
material, locks, trimming parts, safety glass, paints. 
Excluding: Bubber and electrical parts. 


Passenger car bodies 

Bus bodies 

Cabs 

Truck bodies 
Mudguards 


Passenger car bodies 

Bus bodies 

Cabs 

Truck bodies 

Mudguards 

Seats 

Seat runners 
Seat adjusters 
Spring cases 
Door locks 
Foam rubber cover 
Hinges 

Wind screens 
Windows 

Safety glass laminated or toughened 

Window regulators 

Window guides 

Ornamental fittings 

Anti drum materials 

Upholstery materials 

Trimming sections 

Rear view mirrors 

Instrument panel 

Ammeter 

Speedometer 

Flexible shafts for speecbmeter 

Oil pressure gauge 

Fuel gauge 

Air pressure gauge 

Thermometer 

Number plates 

Tipping gears 

Door handles and others 

Haiiiock cover 


7. SERVICE EQUIPMENT 

Tool ki ts 
Starter crank 
lyre mounting levers 
Jacks 

Hand tyre inflator 
Air pressure gauges 
Lubricating equipment 
Towing cranes 
Towing ropes and rods 
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APPENDIX VI 


[Vide paragraph 7(1) (11)] 

(A) Components of Hindustan Cars manu factored In the workshops of Hindustan 
Motors Limited, during the year 1950-$1 and 1951-52.; 


a » All those parts which are manufactured from Indigenous raw 

materials and machined at the factory of Hindustan Motors Ltd. 


c s All those parts for wtilch the raw materials, fbrgings or 

castings are importe<i and the machining is done in the factory 
of Hindistan Motors Ltd.- 


1930-51 


c 

1. CRANKSHAFT 

« a 

a a 

5 

c 

2. Nut 

0 . 

a a 

492 

a 

3. Pulley 

• • 

a a ' 

222 

c 

4. CAMSHAFT 

a a 

a a 

a a a 

c 

5. Thrust plaie 

a . 

t a 

846 

c 

6. Connecting rods 

a a 

a a 

a a a 

c 

7. Conn, rod cap bolt 

a » 

a a 

so'oo 

a 

8. CTLINDEE BLOCKS 

a a 

a D 

13 

a 

9* Main bearing cap centre 

a a 

Nil 

a 

10. Main bearing cap rear 


a a 

a a a 

a 

11. Main bearing cap front 

a a 

a a a 

c 

12. Drain tube 

o A 

a a 

1156 

c 

13. Stud 

o a 

a a 

3972 

c 

14. Valve guide 

0 e 

a a 

4067 

a 

15. Core plug 

a. • 

a a 

2550 

c 

16. Dowel 

a • 

a a 

4087 

a 

17. Oil seal cover 

'a a 

a a 

996 

a 

18. Water jacket cover 

a a 

a a 

758 

1334 

a 

19. Core plug 

a a 

a a 

a 

20. Siunp 

a a 

a a 

a a a 

a 

21. CYLINDER HEIAD 

a js 

e « 

181 

a 

22. Core plug 

a a 

a a 

5250 

a 

23. Water outlet pipe 

a - 

a a 

1210 

c 

24. inlet & EXHAUST MANIFOLD 

a a 

255 

c 

25. Clamp 

VALVES: 

a a 

a a 

1974 

c 

26. Inlet valve 

a a 

a a 

a a a 

c 

27. Exhaust valve 

a • 

a a 

a a a 

e 

28. Valve sfirlng collar 

a a 

a a 

1020 

c 

29. TAPPET (VALVE) 


• a 

2194 

a 

30. Tappet <»ver 

a a 

a a 

1193 

a 

31. FLYWHEEL 

a a 

a a 

209 

c 

32. Dowel 

a a 

a a 

2048 


1951-52 

2725 

2838 

2860 


2735 

3173 

10137 

22466 

2905 

3280 

3389 

2981 

2279 

16297 

21556 

6415 

6074 

3313 

3194 

3038 

3453 

2701 

10180 

3461 

2777 

5820 


9673 

11489 

20070 

22314 

3080 

2503 

3706 
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c- 

c 

c 

a 

c 

c 

a 


a 

c 


a 

c 


c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c' 

c 

c 


a 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 


GUDGEON PINS 

34. WATER PUMP 

35. SpiticU e 
36« Vane 

37. Spindle collar 

38. Bearing cUst. tube 

39. Fan pulley hub 

timing COVERS: 

40. Timing gear case 

41. Front bearer plate 

timing GEARS: 

42. Crankshaft gear 

43. Camshaft gear 

SWIV'EL PINS 8c FRONT SUSPENSION; 


44. Swivel pins R.H. 

45. Swivel pins L.H. 

43. Stub shaft R.H. 

47. Stub sliaft L.H. 

48. Hollow dowel 

49. Linlc-Swivel pin upper R.H. 

50. Link-Swivel pin upper L.H. 

51. Link lower R.H. 

52. Link lower L.H. 

53. Steering lever R.H. 

54. Steering lever L.H. 

TRANSMISSION GEAR & GEAR BOX: 


55. Gear box 

56. Interlock pin 

57. Mainshaft 

58. Bearing guard 

59. Striking dog 

60. Sliding hub 

61. 3r(l speed gear 

62. Lock plate 

63. 2nd speed gear 


64. Washer 

65. 2nd speed gear lock 

66. 1st speed gear 

67. Main interceptor 

68. Distance collar 

69. Layshaft 

70. Roller washer 

71. Roller spacer 

72. Bearing plate front 


wa! 


sher 



1950-51 

1951-52 

• • 

47 

14332 

• to 

238 

2993 

• 

1016 

2147 

0 • 

460 

2820 

• • 

859 

3159 

♦ • 

... 

2710 

• • 

... 

3746 



865 

3216 

• • 

... 

3001 


• • 

... 

3703 

• • 

... 

2961 



1898 

2389 


1762 

2134 


1362 

2673 


1353 

2666 


9375 

7684 


973 

2849 


1299 

2893 


1795 

2804 


1805 

3278 


1575 

3109 


1578 

2602 


493 

2941 

970 

2725 

15 

2989 

975 

2743 

388 

2865 

763 

5304 

70 

2819 

582 

2812 

68 

2573 

1569 

4716 

417 

3553 

476 

2417 

2354 

6951 

1531 

4188 

819 

2855 

1844 

5856 

915 

0131 

991 

2506 
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Bearing plate rear 

74. Layshaft gear unit 

75. Locking screw 

76. Drive gear 

77. Bearing nut 

78. Reverse gear 

79. Reverse gear shaft 

80. Shaft screw 

81. Gearbox cover 

82. Striking fork 

83. Striking fork 

84. Shifter fork 

85. Stop 

86. Shifter lever 

87. Pin 

88. Swivel bolt 

89. Shifter shaft 

90. Shifter shaft 

91. Shifter shaft reverse*. 

92. 1st & 2n(i selector •• 

93. Selector •• 

94. Selector lever internal 

95. Selector lever x^nnectlng link 
96 Connecting link pin .. 

97. Siiifter lever .. 

98. Selector cross shaft •• 

99. Selector lever pin •• 

100. Selector lever external 

101. Shifter lever reverse 

102. Stiifter lever plunger 

103. Gearbox extension 

104. Gearbox dowel 

105. Gearbox side cover .. 

106. Gearbox side cover stud 

107. Drain valve spindle .. 

108. Rear bearing collar .. 

109. Speedo gear 

110. Speedo pinion 

111. Speedo pinion nut 

112. Universal joint flange 

113. Clutch housing 

114. Clutch fork 

115. Clutch fork shaft 

116. Clutch lever 



1950-51 

1951-52 


1080 

2824 


... 

2714 


1075 

2276 


116 

2765 


807 

1135 


422 

2931 


... 

3008 


1046 

3061 


1012 

3350 

• • 

... 

3020 

• # 

... 

3198 

• • 

421 

2935 

• o 

804 

1662 

• o 

1040 

2571 

o « 

1029 

3225 

0 « 

1123 

2770 

« • 

378 

2793 

• • 

1160 

2407 

• « 

469 

2487 

^ • 

1703 

5402 

» • 

1451 

2723 

• » 

1568 

1807 

• • 

2135 

5008 

• ♦ 

1899 

5573 

» • 

1174 

2194 

« • 

1645 

5618 

• • 

870 

3036 

• • 

1123 

1928 

• • 

903 

2565 

« • 

1025 

2773 

• • 

258 

3583 

• • 

2595 

10958 

• 9 

... 

4113 

m o 

938 

3109 

• o 

1031 

3390 

• • 

2650 

9998 

• 0 

691 

4083 

• • 

419 

2902 

• « 

1352 

2552 

o • 

378 

3418 

• » 

259 

4034 

• o 

1157 

2217 

o • 

1216 

2383 


804 

3299 
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REAR axle: 

c 117. Axle tube R.H. 
c 118. Rear spring seat 
c 119. Rear axle casing 
c 120. Bearing support 
c 121. Taper dowel .. 

c 122. Axle tube L.H. 
c 123. Cbver 
c 124. Grease plug 
c 125. Dist. washer 
c 126. Dist. piece 
c 127. Universal joint flange 
c 128. Washer castle nut 
c 129. Pinion 

c 130. Crown wh^l ♦ • 

c 131. Diff. cage 
c 132. Diff. pinion 
c 133. Diff. gear 
c 134. Diff. pinion pin 

c 135. Locking bolt 
c 136. Diff. Ast. collar 
c 137. Rear axle shaft 
c 138. Dist. washer 
c 139. Oil seal collar 

RUBS & BRAKE DRUMS: 

c 140. Brake drum & hub (front) .• 
c 141. Stud 

c 142. Bearing spacer * * 

c 143. Nut for wheel stud 
c 144. Brake drum & hub (rear) .. 
c 145. Distance washer hub 
c 146. Washer 
c 147. Brake plate support 

OIL PUMP: 

a 148. Oil pump body 

c 1-^. Oil pump shaft 

c 150. Oil pump gear 

c 151. Oil pump gear • 

c 152. Oil pump gear spindle 

a 153. Oil pump cover 

c 154. Oil pmp gear and shaft •• 

c 155. Oil pump bush •• 

c 156. Oil pump shaft connection., 

c 157. Oil pump shaft connection pin 

c 158. Oil pvnnp shaft 

c 159. Oil pump shaft sleeve 


1950-51 


2148 

3337 

1347 

2895 

34111 

1506 

1175 

3860 

2280 

1734 

1079 

1421 

1692 

1500 

1253 

3158 

3636 

2106 

2150 

3256 

2751 

3824 

3623 


822 

9693 

3571 

29562 

• m • 

3982 

5181 

3201 


67 
482 
294 
90 
963 
935 
• • • 
715 
006 
2390 
480 
2456 


1951-52 


2832 

4848 

2931 

5274 

29003 

3495 

2695 

4637 

2247 

2467 

2750 

2671 

2536 

3112 

2895 

4396 

4670 

2253 

2062 

5799 

4847 

5327 

4301 


4301 

44896 

4112 

51887 

1218 

4565 

50 ^ 

5518 


2869 

2763 

2779 

3352 

2421 

2557 

2832 

2414 

4017 

5625 

2810 

689 
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OIL FILOER: 

c 160. 011 relief valve body & filter cover 
a 161. Air cleaner pipe .. 

c 162. Air cleaner disc, tube .. 

raAME & BODY COMPONENTS: 

a 163. Seat runners 
a 164. Kick plates 
a 165. Trlmpad finishers 

ELETTOICAL COMPONENTS: 

a 16B. Dynamo pulley .. 

c 167. Starter bush but:ton .. 

c 168. I^amo pivot collar .. 

GREY IRON CASTINGS CAST IN THEIR FOL’NDRY. 

a 160. Cylinder blocks 
a 170. Crank shaft pulley 
a 171. Dynamo heilf pulley 
a 172. Fan pulley hub 
a 173. Water pump vane 
a 174. 011 pump cover 
a 175. Fly wheels 
a 176. Gear box cover 
a 177. Crankshaft gear 
a 179. Gear box 
a 179. Oil pump bofty 
a 180. Bearing cap front 
a 181. Bearing cap centre 



1950-51 1951-52 

458 623 
... 2168 
601 2755 


535 3528 

5382 

... 1333 


6043 

3272 

2930 


133 

092 

324 

583 

252 

56 

49 

124 

582 

2 

60 

250 

8 
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APPENDIX VI (Contd.) 

(B) Coaponents of Studebaker trucks manu featured fully or partly 
in the workshops of Hindustan Motors Limited, during 1951-52. 


1951-52 

1323 

1050 

1290 

1 

10 

1 


(C) Further deletions from the next order for IQOO sets. 
Finished components; 

1. Pistons 

2. piston compression ring 

3. Oil ring 

4. Gear box filler plug 
Mounting rubber support bracket 

6. Buffer front grill bottom spacer 

7. Front bumper 
8<. Rear bumper 

9* Hair lock rear seat squab 

10. Hair lock front seat squab 

11. Front seat overley 

12. Rear seat overley 

13. tJack 

14. Tyre pump & connection adapter 

15. Arm rest pad 

16. Block front door upper right hand 

17. Block front door upper left hand 

18. Moulding bonnet right hand 

19. Moulding bonnet left hand 

20. Bonnet [linges right hand 

21. Bonnet hinges left hand 

22. Moulding cover dust panel 

23. Finisher dimister 

24. Cable guld^^ rear 

25. Packing block mo tiff 

26. Rear axle springs 

27. Omainents 

28. Dynamo 

29. Starter 

30. Exhaust assembly 

31. Front seat frame 


a 1. Bumpers witli towing hooks 
a 2. Numberplate 
a 3. Fitment of robust rear cross 
member for towing attachment 
a 4. Rear pintle hook wftii spring 
draw bar and brackets 
a 5. Brackets for carriage of two shovels 
a 6. Cab ... ... 

APPENDIX VI (Contd.) 
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Raw materials, such as castings, forgings, 
for the following: 

1. Gear box 

2. Gear box cover 

3. Cylinder block 

4. Main bearing cap front 

5. Main bearing cap c€ntre 

6. Main bearing cap rear 

7. Valve guide Inlet 

8. Valve guide extiaust 

9. Cylinder head 

10. Creuikshaft pulley 

11. Crankshaft gear 

12. Tappet 

13. Oil pump body 

14. 011 pump gear driver. 

15. 011 pump cover 

16. Inlet & exhaust manifold 

17. Water pump body 

18. Water pump vane 

19. Water pmp spindle .mb 

20. Dynamo half pulley 

21. Flywheel 

22. 011 pump bush 

23. Gear box extension 

24. Gear box side cover 

25. Clutch housing 

26. 011 seal cover 

27. Water jacket cover 

28. Water outlet pipe 

29. Tappet cover 

30. Timing gear case 

31. 011 sump 

32. Air cleaner pipe 

33. Water pipe 

34. Striking fork top 4 3rd 

35. Striking fork 1st 4 2nd 

36. Malnshaft sliding hub 1st and 2nd 

37. Selector lever external 

38. Crankshaft 

39. Inlet 4 exhaust manlfbld clamp 

40. Bearing support 

41. Universal joint flange clamp 

42. Crownwheel hypold 

43. Rear axle shaft 

44. Diff. gear 

45. Brake plate support 

46. Steering lever right hand 

47. Steering lever left hand 

48. Pinion 8/39 hypold 


St ampi nos 
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49. Swivel pin right hainl 

50. Swivel pin left hand 

51. Stud shaft right hand 

52. Stud shaft left hand 

53. Shifter fork reverse 

54. Shifter fbrk stop 

55. Malnshaft 

56. Malnshaft striking dog 

57. MaJnshaft striking hub, top and 3rd 

58. Malnshaft 2nd speed gear 

59. Malnshaft 1st speed gear 

60. Lay shaft gear unit 

61. Drive gear 

62. Reverse gear 

63. Selector 1st and 2nd 

64. Selector top & 3rd 

65. Selector lever Internal 

65. Selector lever connecting unit 

67. Shifter lever internal 

68. Shifter 1 ever external 

69. Universal jointing flange 

70. Clutch fork 

71. Connecting rod 

72. Camshaft 

73. Malnshaft 3rd speed gear 

APPENDIX VI (Contd.) 

(D) Mona (acturing programme of Hindustan Motors Ltd., Calcutta upto 
the end of 1954 — Components of Hindustan 14 cars, 

c 

1. Trim pads 

2. Waist rail finishers 

3. Dust llller pads 

4. Trim pads 

5. Waist rail finishers 

6. Propeller shaft 

7. Lower arm rear 

8. Extension lower arm - rear 

9. Lower arm - front 

10. Eye bolt 

11. Distance tube, wishbone & swivel pin litiks 

12. Thrust washer - wishbone Sc swivel pin links 

13. Tie bar assembly 

14. Tie rod front end 

15. Bush tie bar frame 

16. Rebound check bracket assembly 

17. Pivot pin assy. 

18. Rear washer pivot pin 

19. Tab washer pivot pin 

20. Shackle pins 

21. Shackles 

22. Bracket spring clamp 
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Frame pivot rear shock eibsorbers 
Gear chajige control 
Brake connections 
Steering components 
Lockhead master cylinder 
Number plates 
Sill finisher details 
Sun visors 

Engine mounting brackets 
Brake assembly right hand 
Brake assembly left hand 
Brake plate assaribly right hand 
Brake plate assembly left hand 
Bearing support 
Pinion hypoid 
D1 f f • gear ; 

CrowTi wlieel hyix)id 
Brake plate support 
Swivel pin right hand 
Swivel pin left hand 
Stub Shalt right hand 
Stab shaft left hand 
Steering lever right hand 
Steering lever left hand 
Piston 

P'rorit bearer plates 
CotiiiOcUng rod 
Fan pulley 
Craiik shaft 
Walnshaft striking dog 
Drive gear (Stg. 162175) 

Striking Ibrk 1st & 2nd 
1st Sc 2nd reverse selector 
Shift fbrk reverse 
Shift lever extension 
Mainshaft sliding hub 1st & 2nd 
Malnshaft sliding hub top & 3rd 
Universal joint flange 

61. Layshaft gear unit 

62. M/shaft 3rd speed gear 
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APPENDIX VI (Contd.) 


(E) Matiu fctcturing programme of Hindustan Motors Ltd»f-^Components 
of Studeboker cars and zrucks,^ 

1. Camshaft rear bearing plug 

Camshaft timing gear cover oil collector ring 
Camshaft timing gear cover 
4. Camshaft 

5# Camshaft timing gear 

6* Camshaft timing gear tlirust washer 

7. Camshaft timing gear spacer 

8. Water pump cover 

9. Water piunp cover assembly 

10. Water pump boily 

11. Water pump bearing shaft Sc sllnger assembly 

12. Water pump Sc fan drive pulley hub assembly 

13. Water pump Sc fan drive pulley hub 

14. Water pump s[)indle 

15. Water pump vane 

16. Cylinder block 

17. Main bearing cap (front) 

18. Main'^bearlng cap 2, 3 & 4 

19. Main bearing cap (rear) 

20. Core plug 

21. Cylinder head 

22. Cylinder hesul & valve guide assembly 

23. Inlet valve guide 

24. Exhaust valve guide 

25. Water outlet pipe 

26. Valve inlet 

27. Valve EXH 

28. Valve spring collar 

29. Rocker arm asseinbly - complete 

30. Rocker arm 

31. Rocker shaft 

32. Rocker shaft bracket 

33. Valve cover 

34. Tappet cover 

35. Piston 

36. Piston pin 

37. Connecting rod assembly 1-3-5-7 

38. Connecting rod assembly 2-4-5-9 

39. Connecting rod 

40. Connecting rod bol t 

41. Crankshaft 

42. Crankshaft timing gear 

43. Crankshaft fan drive pulley 

44. Cranksteft fan drive pulley hub 

45. Crankshaft start jaw 

46. Cranksliaft oil throw'er 

47. Crankshaft thmst washer 
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48. Oil pump assembly - complete 

49. 011 pump body & idler shaft assembly 

50. Oil pump body 

51. Oil pump driven gear & shaft assembly 

52. Oil pump gear (driven) 

•53. Oil pump gear (idler) 

5“!. Oil pump drive sjiaft 

55. Oil pump cover 

56. Oil pump idler shaft 
•57. Oil pan (sump) 

58. Oil pressure relief valve 

59. Flywheel assembly 

60. Flywheel 

61. Flywheel ring gear 

62. Inlet manifold 

63. Exliaust manifold - right hand 

64. Ebchaust manifold - left hand 

65. Inlet manifold adaptor 

66. Inlet manifold clamp 

67. Distributor support eissembly - complete 

68. Distributor support 

69. Distributor drive shaft assembly 

70. Distributor drive shaft 

71. Distributor drive shaft coupling 

72. Distributor drive shaft gear 

73. Fuel pump siipport 

74. Clutch housing 4 release shaft assembly RH.D. 

75. Clutch housing 

76. Clutch release collar assembly 

77. Clutch release collar 

78. Clutch housing & busing assembly 

79. Clutch release snaft tissembly 

80. Clutch release shaft - R.H.C. 

81. Clutch release shaft retainer 

82. Rear support bradtet 

83. Breather tube bracket 

84. Valve lifter cover baffle 

85. Crankshaft start jaw lock plate 

86. FUel pump push rod 

87. Clutcli release shaft lever 

88. Hear box cover 

89. Shifter shaft 1st & 2nd speed 

90. Shifter shaft 3rd & 4th speed 

91. Stiifter shaft reverse 

92. Inter lock pin 

93. Selector arm 1st & 2nd speed 
94.. Selector arm 3rd & 4th speed 

95. Selector arm reverse 

96. Main stiaft 

97. 1st speed j:;ear 
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9S. 2nd speed gear 

99. 3rd speed gear 

100. Drive gear 

101. Lay shaft gear 
<102. Gear box case 

103. Speedometer gear 

104. Speedometer pinion 

105. Speedometer gear cover 

106. Gear spacer 1st & 2nd speed 

107. Gear spacer 3rd & 4th speed 

108. Distance collar 

109. Lay shaft 

110. Lay shaft bearing spacer - front & rear 

111. Drive gear shaft 

112. Lock screw 

113. Drive gear bearing nut 

114. Reverse gear 

115. Gear box side cover 

116. Bearing retainer 

117. Universal joint spider 

119. Universal joint nut 

119. Synchronizer 1st & 2nd speed 

120. Synchronizer 3rd & 4th speed 

121. Synchronizer blocking ring 1st & aid 

122. Synchronizer blocking ring 3rd & 4th 

123. Lay sliaft thrust weisher - front & rear 

124. Reverse gear bush 

125. Gear box cover stud 

126. Drain plug 

127. Rear flange 

128. Rear flange bolt 

129. Transmission baffle 

130. Synchronizing sleeve 3rd & 4th: 

131. Reverse gear lock plate 

132. Malnshaft oil slinger 

133. Selector arm lock pin 

134. Axle case left hand 

135. Axle case rear Jiand 

130. Axle case tube right hand 

137. Axle case tube left hand 

138. Rear spring support 

139. Axle shaft 

140. Differential housing 

141. Bearing spacer 

142. Differential gear 

143. Differential pinion 

144. Differential splher 

145. Differential gear tlirust washer 

146. Differential gear pinion 

147. Differential pirdon Uinist washer 
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148* Pinion bearing spacer 
149 • Pinion beariiig nut 
150* Universal Jt. flange 
151* Pinion bearing liouslng 

152. Pinion bearing stud 

153. Crown wheel bolt 

154. Hub bearing support Right hand 

155. Hub bearing support Left hand 

156. Crown wheel 

157. Pinion 
156. Brake drum 

150. Brake piate^support 
100. Brake drum cover 

161. Filler plug 

162. Drain plug 

163. Bolt ~ housing to cover 

164. Rear axle cover 

165. Rear axle cover bolt 

166. Shim 

107. Differential bearing lap 

168. Differential bearing lap bolt 

169. Differential bearing adjusting nut left hand 

170. Differential bearing adjusting nut right hand 

171. Differential pinion bush 

172. Differential cross shaft lock bolt 

173. Thrust block 

174. Speedometer pinion nut 
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APPQJDIX VII 

[vide paragraph 7(2) (il)] 

(A) List of components produced by premier Automobiles Ltd,, Bombay, 

Total quantity produced in 
1950-51 and 1951-52 


f/cnne of assemMy 

Nos. 

Assembly muffler 

5,529 

Assembly exliaust pipe 

1,724 

Muffler tail pipe 

4,000 

Muffler assembly for car 

400 

Assembly cab 

2,350 

Sheet metal assembly 

2,350 

Seat assembly 

2,350 

Lock assembly 

6,400 

Collapsible windshield assembly 

600 

Observation hatch assembly for cab 

1,050 

FUel tank assembly 

2,350 

Aux. tank with bkts. & 3-way cock 

2,350 

Assembly radiator 

2,S40 

Asstembly front propeller shaft 

1,857 

Assembly rear propeller shaft 

1,857 

Assembly intermediate propeller shaft 

600 

Assembly front spring 

3,286 

Assembly rear spring 

4,054 

Assetiibly aux« rear spring 

3,050 

Assembly hand pump 

1,766 

Assembly screw jack 

1,606 

Assembly starting handle 

2,327 


Part Name 


Underframe assembly 

25C 

Floor assembly 


Side and superstructure assembly 

ft 

ft 

Front end assembly 


Doors and lock assembly 


Scotch skid pan assembly 


Tail board assembly 


Spare wheel carrier assembly 


Carrier,-^2-44 glnsr jerricans 

ft 

Carrie^, 1 gallon oil can 

tf 

If 

Plate number with bracket tail-light 


Equipment box 






PICK-UP VAN 108” WIIEBLEASE 


Removable type canopy on pick-up 

Assembly, canopy and seating arrangement 

Step pick-up 

Hook 

Clip 

Fbo t step fb r pj ck-up 
Angle for fbot step 
Piece for bush for pin-hinge 
Plate for cab 
Angle bracket h)r cab 
Qialn fbr hoi fling flap 
Angle for lock on flap 
Gusset fbr flap 
Piece fbr flap 

Angle fbr holding chain fbr holding flap 
Angle for hinge 
Chain fbr locking rod 
Locking rod 

Angle fbr lock on piller 

Pin liinge 

Bush for pin hinge 

Flap channel 

Sheet for flap 

Sheet rear end 

Piece fbr close erid 

Slieet close end 

Angle vertical side 

Channel for side 

Side 

Side rear end 
Side middle 
Piller closed end 
Flat on floor 
Angle floor frame end 
Angle floor frame side 
Floor planks 
Cross channel 
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APPENDIX VII (Contd.) 

(B) Manufacturing programme of Premier Automobiles Ltd., Bombay upto 
the end of 1954, 

(a) ENGINE ASSmBlY - divided into four groups:- 

1st group : The toolings have been completed. Samples have been 
produced and majority of them have been approve<l by 
Chrysler Corporation and added to the Omission 
List. Approval of casiting parts is yet awaited. 

2nd group : Most of tlie toolings have been completed and samples 
are tuider production. 

3rd group : E 3 q)ected to be completed by August, 1953. 

4th group : Expected to be completed by the beginning of 1954. 

The whole aigine ass«nbly will be completed by the beginning 
of 1954. 

(b) TBANmiSSION ASSEMBLY :■ 

Tbolings for a number of components of transmissloii 
assembly are completed and for a number of other 
items of this assonbly the tools are on hand. It is 
estimated that this will be completed by the end of 
1953. 

(c) CHASSIS FRAME 

Out of 5 cross members required fbr a truck chassis^ 
four were submitted fbr approval to die Chrysler 
Corporation in tfie U.S.A. and they have been duly 
approved fbr production. Trials on long manbers are 
in progress, \langanese carbon steel required for 
cross members and long members of the chassis are 
available to required specifications from Tatas. 

(d) DIFFERENTIAL ASSEMBLY 

As soon as the Eligine and tiie Transmission programme 
are completed, it is proposed to take in hand the 
differential which it is estimated will be completed 
before the end of 1954. 

(e) front and rear AXLE 

These also will be taken in hand in 1954 and will 
be completed during the same year. 

(f) mRE HARNESS 

Sample has been produced. 



(g) FBONT ANl) REAR SHOCX ABSORBERS 
FDR CARS AND TRUCKS 

All the toolings fbf the manufacture of Stiock Absorbers 
have been completed. The first few samples produced 
have been inspected by the ProAiction Inspection Depart¬ 
ment. The required number of samples have been alr- 
frei^ted to the Chrysler Corporation for their engi¬ 
neering tests and approval. It is anticipated that their 
approval will be obtained in a sliort while after »dilch 
re^ar production of Shock Absorbers will be started. 
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APPENDIX VIII 
[nde paragraph 7(3) (illil 


Man u facturing programme of Automobile Ptoduct s of India Ltd.; 
Bombay upto tbe end of 1956*, 


1st year; 

2nd 6r 3rd 
years; 


4th 6 5th 
years: 


6th 5 7th 
years: 


Manufacture of Trim, Carpets, mats, bodies, 
chassis assembly painting. 

Petrol pipe sleeves and unions 
Clutch and brake pedals (fbrglngs) 
Accelerator pedals (forgings) 

Exhaust pipe assemblies 
Exhaust pipe flange 
Tall pipe 
Starting handles 
Wheel braces 
Sun visors 

Rear wheel hubs (forgings) 

Front wheel hubs (castings) 

Steering knuckle pins 
Steering knuckle pin bushes 
Flywheels 

Ventilator lever handles 
Fan assembly (castings and stampings) 
Crankshaft pulley 
Starter dogs (castings) 

Rear axle drive couplings (forgings) 

Gear box drive couplings (fbrglrigs) 

Brake drums front (centrifugal castings) 
Brake drums rear (centrifugal castings) 

Gear box castings 

Gear slilft levers and controls 

Various control rods and shafts 

Hand brake and lever eissemblles 

Battery cradles 

Cylinder blocks (castings) 

Valves (forgings) 

Valve guides (castings) 

Tappet blocks (castings) 

Tappets 

Piston rings (forgings) 

Rear axle differential^liousings (castings) 
Rear axle differential carrier (castings) 
Rear axle shafts 
Rear axle banjo (forgings) 

Gear box main shafts (fbr^ngs) 

Gear box counters shaft clusters ^fbrglngs) 
Gear box sliding gears 
Gear box pinions 


Cumulative 

percentage 


33fo 


66fo 


89 % 
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APPENDIX IX 

(^Vide paragraph 7(4) (11)J 

Manufacturing Programme of Standard Motor Products of India Ltd., Madras. 


1st Batch: June 19 53. 

A. Engine Partsjjf 

1. Exliaast manlfbld 

2. Water pump body 

3. Fan pulley extension 

4. W 0 .ter pump bearing housing 
5* Dynamo pulley 

6. Cylinder head 

7. *^Cylln(ier block 

B* tfi see] J an eou s Parts 

Silencer assembly, a)mprlslng: 

1. Front exhaust pipe assembly 

2. Washer to manifold 

Nut to manifbld 
Exhaust silencer 
Tall exhaust pipe 
Clip 

Stiffener 

Dynamo adjusting link 
E^amo bracket 
Starting handle 
Dunlopillo front seat frame 

€• Trim material 

1. Glove box, left haxid side 

2. Glove box, right hand side 

3. Front door casing, right hand 

4. Front door casing, left hand 


Complete machining of these parts will be 
undertaken by the firm from August, 1953, 
wtien machinery on order are expected. 


# (a) Local castings and madiining of manifbltis and cylinder h€‘ads for 
Fergiisson Tractors will also be made from July, 1953. 

(b) The equlpin€nt for macldning cylinder blocks is expected in May, 
1953, and patters arid care boxes for casting them locally in 
February, 1953. 

(c) Eligines will be received in c.k.d. condition from June, 1953, 
and will be assenble<i completely by the firm. 

Cylinder blocks will be imported as raw castings and machined 
by the firm. Local castings will be available fbr machining 
from December, 1953, from wfilch date the firm will stop im¬ 
porting cylinder blocks. 
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C. Trim material (Contd,) 

5. Centre pillar casing 

6. Rear door casing, right hand 

7. Rear door casing, left hand 

8o Rear quarter casing, right hand 
9, Rear quarter casing, left hand 

19. Millboard rear tray 

11. Armrest assembly, right 

12. Am rest assembly, left 

13. Aerial apperture cover without wireless 

14. Sealing pad, rear door 

15. Front door water charnel 

16. Trim pad, rear amrest, right hand 

17. Trim pad, rear amrest, left hand 

18. Felt strip (p.2 quality) 48” x li” 

19. Sorbo trim pad, front door amrest 

20. Cloth, upholstery § 55” 

21. Leathercloth 5, § 50” 

22. Leathercloth G.T.W.R. § 50” 

23. Headlining, rexlne 

24. Carpet, rubber backed § 40” 

25. Seat back material @ 55/56” 

26. Fabrick, quality *n* @ 50” 

27. Rubber on felt, quality C.42, § 60” 

28. Needleloom felt, quality A.16 § 00” 

29. Canvas 3" lines § 72” 

30. Felt, quality G.M.P. @60^ 

31. Sheet wadding § 36” 

32. FI utwadi 2S” 

33. Piping cord, code No. 5 N.S. 

34. Piping cord, code No. 3 N.S. 

35. Face felt S.M.T., quality @ 60” 

36. Tliin black felt IJ wide strip 

37c Ttiick black feltor 72” wide - 56” wide 

39. Dunlopillo front cushion 

39. Dunlopillo front squab 

40. DuTilopillo front armrest front 

41. Dunlopillo front amrest back 

42. Dunlopillo rear custiion 

43. Dunlopillo rear squab 

44. Dunlopillo rear armrest front 

45. Dunlopillo rear amrest back 

46. Front seat base frame assembly 

47. Front squab frame assembly 

48. Front seat strut, right 

49. Front seat strut, left 

50. Front cushion trim frame assembly 

51. Front squab trim frame assembly 

52. Rear cushion frame 

53. Rear squab frame assembly 

54. Rubber mat, front right hand side complete with fasteners 

55. Pedal mat, rubber 

56. JXinlopillo seat frame parts 

57. Side millboard, right hand - front seat 
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C« Tria material. (Canal d.) 

58. Side mlllboardj lefti hand - front seat 
50. Ibp back mill road - front seat 

60. Bottom back millroad - front seat 

61. Ash tray surround millroad, front 

62. Armrest trim supprot - front seat 

Second Batch ; December, d9S3. 

A. Engine parts 

1. Fan blade assembly 

2. Rocker cover assembly 

3. Sump, assembly 

4. Timing cover 

5. Crankshaft pulley 

6. Front engine pi ate 

7. ^ywheels | These items require iron having a phosphorous content 

8. Brake drums J of less than 0.15^ and the firm's programme will depend 

on their getting suitable charcoal pig Iron of the 
requisite quality. 

9. Inlet manifold 

Be Miscellaneous parts 

1. Petrol ttink (comprising two parts and baffles) 

2. Starting handle guide 

3. Upstlcic assembly (Ehg.) 

4. Dipstick assembly (Gear box) 

5. Stabiliser bar 

Third Batch; Jane, 1954- 

A. Engine Parts 
1. Valve guides 
3^ Gudgeon pins 

3. Pistons 

4. Piston rings 

5. Tappets 

B. Miscellaneous Parts 

1. King pins 

3:. Shackle pin front 

3. Shackle pin rear 

4. Spring clip 

5. Hub cap 

6. Locking plates 

7. Wiring harness 

8. Shock absorbers lYont 

9. Electric horns 

10. Rear axle banjo 


fourth Batch ; December, 1954- 
A. Engine parts 

1. Camshaft bearing (front) 

2. Rear main bearing (cap) 
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A* Engine, parts (Contd,) 

3. Centre main bearing (cap; 

4. Front main bearing (cap) 

5. (^shaft 

6. Etocker pedestal 

^ Mi scell an eous parts 

1. Front springs 
2- Rear springs 

Air cleaner support assembly comprising: 

3. tube cover piece rear 

4. tube cover piece front 

5. base rear 

6. base front 

7. tube rear 

8. tube front 

9. clip 

10* stay 

Accelerator pedal details: 

11. accelerator pedal bracket 

12. clip for cable 

13. tab 

14. stem 

15. washer 

16. fUlcrura bracket 

17. pad 

18. pedal 

Hand break details: 

19. pawl 

20. spacer pad 

21. washer 

22. lever 

Fifth Batch - June, 1955 
A - Engine parts 

The fifth batch of manufacturing 
programme is subject to the mach¬ 
inery being received by February 
1955. 


1. Front bumpers 

2. Rear bumpers 

3. Outer tie rods 

4. Centre tie rods 1 Subject to availability 

5. Tie rod lever J of steel tubing. 

Rear brake compensator, details: 

6. washer 

7. screwed fulcrum 


1. Camshaft 
2- Gear box housing 

3. Gear box extension 

4. Top cover (gear box) 

5. Distributor adapter 

6. Wet liner for cylinders 

B - Mi scell an eous parts 
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B. Mi .seel 1 aneous parts (Contd.^ 

,8. fUlcrum assembly 
9. lever 
10> disc 

11. compensator 

12. rear brake rod, left band 
13« rear brake rod, right hand 

^xth Batch - December, 1955 ' 

A • Miscellaneous part* 

1. Rear axles 1 

2. Propeller shafts! 


3. Radiators 

4. Front hubs 


Machined locally from 
imported steel 
Subject to availability 
of local products. 


Seventh Batch - i956<-57 onwards 


A - Miscellaneous parts 

Gear box «issembly with gears,comprising: 

1. Reverses wheel assembly ■' 

2. Spindle 

3. Countershaft gear 

4. First speed gear on countershaft 

5. Second speed gear on countershaft 

6. Constant gear on countershaft 

7. Countershaft 

8. Mainshaft 

9. First speed gear 

10. Reverse gear on main shaft 

11. Second speed gear assembly 


These will be m.' 
from imported bl 
until such time 
are available f r 
sources. 


Change speed details on steering, comprising: (x) 


12. Latch piece 

13. Tie bolt to latch 

14. Pin to latch 

15. Clamp piece 

16. Selector lever bracket 

17. Control rod 

18. Selector lever 

19. Half clamp - drilled 

20. Half clamp - tapped 

21. Top and second lever assembly 

22. First and reverse assembly 

23. Operating rod - top and second 

24. Operating rod - first and reverse 

25. Control shaft eind gear assembly 

26. Selector control shaft assembly 
!W. |ilrst and reverse lever sissembly 

28. First and reverse sub-assembly 

29. Second and third lever assembly 


(x) The manufacture «! 
items is subject ^ 
ability of suitab! 
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A. Mi seel Ian eo us parts (Contd. 

30. Cross shaft assembly top and second 

31. Cross shaft assembly first and reverse 

32. Operating rods first and reverse 

33. Operating rods top and second 
Rear axle assembly, comprising: 

34. Differential wheel (16 teeth These will be machined from imported 

35. Differential pinion (10 teeth) ’ blanks until such time as they are 

36. Crownwheel and pinion available from local sources. 
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75(10) (i) pins), water pumps, 

Contd, ‘ Uming gears and 

sprockets; 

(ii) the following elec- 
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75(10) (iv) the following frame 
Contd. and body components: 

seat runners, short 
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